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Children of the Morn 
By Clinton Scollard 


E .are the children of the morn, 
Bred of its dewy loam and wind; . 
Yet as we journey, glad or lorn, 
We leave the morning far behind. 


Before we ken our grievous loss, 
Behold, the noon is zenith high ! 
And each one, with his care for cross, 
Toils on beneath the flaming sky. 


Fleetly the golden hours decline, 

With swift, sure lapsing of the light; 
Along the west a crimson line, 

The quiet eve, and then the night ! 


The night, and sleep,—the long, long sleep, — 
Untroubled by a dream of pain. 
Oh! far beyond the darkness deep, 
Shall we not find the morn again ? 
Clinton, N. Y. 
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wKoitorial 

In union there is strength, but 
there is also strength in the unit 
that puts forth its best efforts while waiting for union. 
In an age of Organization it is easy to stress over- 
much the value of associated effort. It is well to re- 
member that two may put ten thousand to flight, but 
We ought not to forget that one may chase a thousand. 
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Unions and Units 


bd 
Seeking Pleasing others may, or may not, be 
t é' 
> Pieme an unworthy aim. He who seeks 
to ple 


ase everybody as a matter of policy is not less 
sh than he who decides that it is unmanly to seek 
to please anybody. But he who seeks to please 
others without a thought of himself may safely please 
a8 Many as he can reach without turning aside from 


selfi 








the path of duty. It is unworthy of a Christian to 
seek to please another from a selfish motive, but one 
who is seeking to please God will find a worthy way 
to please some of God's children. 
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The chief need of the ordinary 
man, woman, or child, is not to 
know more of what duty is, but to acquire stronger 
motives to do it. The world was well instructed by 
the law and the prophets as to the existence of the 
law of righteousness, and the terrible results of re- 
fusing to obey it. Yet it grew rather worse than 
better in the.light of that knowledge, and, as Mr. 
R. H. Hutton says, was ‘‘ tottering on the brink 
of a practical atheism ’’ under the rule of the early 
Jesus Christ came to supply the motive to 
obedience to the law of right. ‘The greatest result 
of his work has not been in disclosing to men the 
ideal of right conduct, but in embodying that ideal 
in a personality which wins to holy obedience, and, 
by his love and his sacrifice of himself, breaking down 
men’s hard indifference to the demands of known 
duty. Hence we count no man a Christian because 
he knows the facts of the gospel history or assents to 
the doctrines of the apostolic teaching. He is a Chris- 
tian only in so far as his life is one which exhibits a 
prevailing purpose to do the will.of the Father in 
heaven, ‘‘If ye know these things, happy are ye 
if ye do them.’’ 


Kaowledge not 
the Only Thing 


Ceesars. 
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Signs of God's 
Loving Favor 


It is pleasant to have some posi- 
tive sign of God’s nearness and 
loving favor. We are assured that God is always near 
and always loving, but these truths are too general ; 
we want something more specific to encourage us. 
The Psalmist gives us one such sign: ‘‘ Many are 
the afflictions of the righteous.’’ The Apostle re- 
peats the same idea: ‘‘ Whom the Lord loveth he 
chasteneth.’’ Now, in the light of these truths, we 
taay be sure that, if we are God’s favored ones, we 
shall have afflictions and chastisements. These may 
not in themselves be conclusive, but they are in the 
right direction. They ought at least to give us 
cheer. If we are having an easy time in life, and 
everything goes smoothly with us, we may properly 
question whether we are on life’s narrow and rough 
way, or on the broad and easy road that runs in the 
wrong direction. 
courage us. 
as helps. 


Discouragements ought to en- 

Hindrances ought to be counted by us 
Obstacles ought to be deemed favoring 
If God holds us very dear, and in special 
favor, we shall have trials and afflictions. If we 
lack these, we may well ask what is the matter. Can 
we read these favoring signs of the times in our case ? 
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agencies. 


Set Forms Set forms have their place; yet set 

and Their Limits forms do not fill every place. Set 
forms are appropriate in the worship of God, and in 
social intercourse among men. A set form may be 
used as if it had no life or spirit, and again the same 
form may be so used as to show both spirit and life. 
When we receive a favor from our fellow, we say 


“I thank you.’ We use that.same form of words 


a hundred or a thousand times over, and it may 
have as much meaning the thousandth time as the 
first. ‘* Good-morning,’’ and ‘‘ Good-day,’’ and 
** Good-night,’’ and ‘‘ Good-by,’’ are common forms 
of speech, yet the soul may go out in them on occa- 
sion as if they had never been used before. We do 
not wish to give them up, but rather to cling closer 
to them, because of their many associations, as well 
as of their present meaning. Yet we do not wish 
our converse with dear ones to be limited to these 
phrases. We want to bring forth our treasures of 
heart and speech, both new and old, as we talk with 
those whom we love. Thus in worship, the same 
needs and the same spirit prompt to the use of the 
same ®ords a thousand times over. Thus it was in 
the old dispensation ; thus it is in the new. He 
who never employs a set form of speech in address- 
ing God, cannot be in the habit of familiar prayer. 
‘Our Father in heaven’’ is not the less a natural 
and a fitting form of address because of its having 
Yet it 
may be.that we have some new need to-day, or some 
We are not satisfied with 
an old form in expressing the desire or the gratitude 
of our hearts just now. 


been used by us ten thousand times before. 
new cause of gratitude. 


Let us never say that set 
forms are always out of place when we approach God 
or when we meet our fellows. Neither let us say 
that every impulse or need which we have can be 
fully met by the use of a set form in speech or 
prayer. The truth is, in this thing as in others, 
between the extremes. 
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Good Humor and Good Nature 


UMOR is properly the variable, whimsical, and 
It 
is that in which every man differs from his fellow- 
men, and also that in which he differs from himself. 
‘* Every Man in his Humor”’ was the title given by 
Ben Jonson to the play in which he tried to rep- 
resent, not, as Shakespeare does, the deep and com- 


incalculable element in human character. 


mon elements of our human nature, but the whimsical 
and superficial features in which men come into 
contrast with one another. ‘This sense of the word 
is traceable to an old medical theory, which ascribed 
the condition of a diseased body to the excessive 
predominance of some one out of four fluids or 
humors of the human system. It was very slowly, 
and by many stages of change, that the word put on 
its modern sense of cheerful and sympathetic wit, — 
that in which we laugh, not at, but with, our fellows. 
And even here we recognize a trace of the first 
sense, in observing that the humor of every country 
differs from that of every other, and that even no 
two humorists see their fun at the sdme angle. 

The old sense also stays with us in the phrases 
’ These are 

A good 


humor is something much more on the surface than 


‘*bad humor’’ and ‘‘ good humor.’ 


not statements of character, but of mood. 


is good nature. 
the other can. 


The one cannot be counted upon, 
The one comes of the shift and play 
of the variable elements in our make-up ; the other 
goes deep down to the bed-rock of human character. 
Good humor is a piece of light baggage, which may 
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serve the uses of asunnyhour. Good nature is the 
equipment for all weathers and all situations. 

Good humor is a quality which is sure to be over- 
valued, often for the very reason that it is likely to 

e followed by bad humor in the same mind. It is 
the sunshine of an April day, which is all the more 
relished because it is likely to change. So we set it 
down as so much gain, and think it worth more than 
the steadier brightness of May and June. But when 
we bring the two—good humor and good nature— 
to the test of the divine standard, we feel how wide 
is the difference. 

God ha; no humors, no changing moods of mind. 
‘The divine way of working,’’ says Joseph Glan- 
ville, ‘‘ is not parti-color or humorsome, but uniform, 
and constant to the laws of exactest wisdom.’’ This 
truth is symbolized in the Bible by the throne of God, 
representing his permanent, unchanging, moodless 
government of the intelligent universe. His love is 
not the good humor we sometimes mistake for love, 
and call ‘‘ good nature.’’ “It is real goodness of nature, 
and of unchanging will. ‘‘I the Lord change not ; 
therefore ye, O sons of Jacob, are not consumed ’’ 
(Mal. 3:6). His grace is a firm-set ‘‘ throne of 
grace,’’ not a shaking scepter of grace. In the very 
midst of that throne is the slain lamb, which stands 
for unbought, unasked, unrewarded, unceasing, and 
se!f-sacrificing love. 

To be ‘‘ good-natured,’’ in the true sense of that 
much misused phrase, is to have goodness, kindli- 
ness, and love rooted deep in our very being, and 
suffusing the whole character with its light and 
warmth. The most perfect exemplification of this 
is seen in our Lord Jesus. Being human, he was 
liable to all the sinless experiences of our human na- 


ture. ‘Things occurred to grieve him, disappoint 
him, surprise him. Great crises of pain came upon 
him. Temptations, always present with him, took 


bolder and more winning shapes at some times than 
at others. The opposition and unbelief of his 
countrymen at times reached a height of malevo- 
lence which called forth his holy anger. But in all 
these ‘situations he remains exactly the same man, 
giving way to no moods, uttering no word that needed 
recall, speaking always out of the depths of a just 
and loving heart. The best symbol of his stedfast- 
ness in character is the cure of the woman who came 
behind him in the crowd, and laid hold of his healing 
power by faith, as her hand touched the hem of his 
garment. She took him by surprise, and with no 
notice of her expectation. Yet the power went forth 
and healed her. The goodness in him, which shaped 
itself into miracles of grace to the needy, as well as 
into messages of mercy for the more needy, was not 
a formed and conscious purpose merely. It was his 
very nature, his good nature, the law of his perfect 
life. 

And the higher we come in our approach to him, 
the more will good humor give place to good nature 
in us. We shall cease to think of love as the im- 
pulse of some favored moment when all goes well 
with us, and begin to realize that it is the law of life 
for all weathers, all skies, all situations. Nothing, 
then, will surprise us out of the well-founded, un- 
shaken benevolence, which God bestows upon his 
people if they really seek it. In fellowship with the 
moodless mind, they also shall be emancipated from 
slavery to moods and impulses, and live in constant 
and calm dependence upon the Father, even as the 
Son did. 

We suffer far less from the real adversities of life 
than from the changing moods within us with which 
we endure or look forward to life’s changes. The 
woes of our existence are within us, and no change 
of surroundings will emancipate us from them. Our 
liberty must come with God’s gift of a nature solidly 
good, of a mind as moodless as he would wish it to 
be in us. Then all changes will be met hopefully, 
and all provocations lovingly. ‘‘ Thou wilt keep him 
in perféct peace, whose mind is stayed on thee.’’ 


ones a yeayT 


THE SUNDAYSCHOOL TIMES 
Motes on Open Letters 


Sometimes a question is asked ina 
tone that seems to indicate a desire 
for information. -Sometimes, on the 
other hand, a question seems intended to call to account 
the one questioned. Readers can judge for themselves 
to which sort this question,—with its emphasized words 
as here given, —from a professional reader in New Hamp- 
shire, belongs : 


Besant on 
Rabelais as a 
Moral Teacher 


Referring to “he 3unday School Times for September 3, 1898, 
page 531, first: slunin, at the end of the review of ‘‘ French Litera- 
ture of To-Day,'’ I would like to know where ‘‘Besant’’ ‘' says of 
Rabelais, that it would be well for France to sink it in the depths 
of the sea."’ Sir Walter Besant does not seem to me to take any 
such view of the works of Radelais, which seem to be meant in 
the article quoted. 

In Sir Walter Besant’s (then plain Mr. Walter 
Besant’ s) volume on ‘‘ The French Humorists, from the. 
Twelfth to the Nineteenth Century,’’ published in 1873, 
the distinguished author says, at page 128: ‘I would 
rather, in writing about Rabelais, dwell upon the side 
of his character which made him a teacher the like of 
whom Europe has not yet seen. A great moral teacher, 
yes. But it would Have been better for France if his 
book, tied to a millstone, had been hurled into the sea. 
Not on account of the just and obvious charge which 
any one who opens its pages will bring against it. That 
is nothing. The filth and dirt of Rabelais do not ‘fake 
hold of the mind, —a little cold water washes all off. I 
have said above that he wholly failed in his purpose ; he 
did more, he greatly sinned, in a manner which has 
never yet been pointed out. He destroyed effectually, 
perhaps for centuries yet to come, earnestness in France. 
He found men craving for a better faith, believing that 
it was to be found, and left them doubting whether any 
system in the world could give it. Great and noble as 
are many of the passages in Rabelais, profoundly wise 
as he was, I do believe that no writer who ever lived has 
inflicted such lasting injury on his country.’’ As show- 
ing the best and truest side of Sir Walter Besant, and the 
worst and most obnoxious side of Rabelais and his writings. 
the Editor is glad to present this verification of the cor- 
rectness of the reviewer's statement, in response to the 
question from its New Hampshire correspondent. 
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As to the central truth of the Bible 
there is no room for question. All 
honest students agree as to it. As to 
many questions concerning minor matters of practice, 
and as to ancient rules and regulations concerning these, 
as indicated in the Bible narrative, there ave differences 
of opinion among intelligent and earnest scholars. It is 
the custom of The Sunday School Times to lay before 
its readers the views of different scholars on these several 
points, in order that the readers may know about them 
and judge between them. The Editor does not attempt 
to decide finally on all points where the “doctors dis- 
agree.’’ Of course, this leaves open, in the minds of 
many readers, questions which they would like to have 
solved. But there is a gain in having this so. It would 
be a great pity to have every Bible question solved once 
for all. We need to eat our daily spiritual bread in the 
sweat of our face, by having to work for it. This truth 
must be the consolation of an Ohio worker who now 
asks about the differing views of lesson-writers as to the 
lesson on the ‘‘ Captivity of the Ten Tribes :’’ 


What if 
Doctors Disagree ? 


Professor Willis J. Beecher says, ‘‘ What is said here clearly pre- 
supposes the law for a single national sanctuary."’ Dr. William 
Wright says, ‘‘ Worship at these shrines, which was lawful before 
the building of Solomon's Temple, became idolatry afterwards" 
(italics mine). Are these writers correct? If so, how can their 
statements be reconciled with Elijah’s worship on Mt. Carmel? 
(x Kings 18 : 30-38), or, again, with his denunciation of the chil- 
dren of Israel for throwing down Jehovah's altars? (1 Kings 
19 : 10.) 

There seems to be no question here as to the main 
facts in the case. The only question is as to what is the 
fair inference from these facts. Professor Beecher gives 
one opinion; Dr. Wright gives another; the Ohio 
reader seems to entertain another. The Editor is asked 
whether he holds one of these three opinions, or has a 
fourth te suggest. It is evidently a case where Bible 
students, having the facts before them, are privileged to 
decide for themselves as to which view is the most rea- 
sonable. Long before the days of Moses, the inhab- 


itants of Canaan worshiped and sacrificed at local shrines 
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on the hill-tops and elsewhere, as, indeed, they do j, 
Palestine to-day. Abraham and Jacob and Samue] had 
various -places of such worship in their day. When 
the Tabernacle was set up in the wilderness, that Was 
the proper place for central and common wership to the 
Israelites. When Solomon's Temple was built, sia; 
was declared to be the only proper center of Worship, 
Bible students differ in opinion as to how long the Taber. 
nacle was the one central shrine in the intervening yea;, 
between the coming into Canaan and the building of the 
Temple. When the kingdom was divided, after the 
death of Solomon, the people of the northern tribes dig 
not, as a rule, worship at Jerusalem. Some undoubtedly 
worshiped Jehovah at local shrines, some joined jp 
idolatrous worship at these shrines, yet the earlier com. 
mands to worship at a common center remained all the 
while as a command, whether observed or not. These 
facts are consistent with the statements of Professor 
Beecher and Dr. Wright, and the Ohio reader, anq 
readers generally, can think as they please about them, 
It has been more than once suggested by a correspon. 
dent of The Sunday School Times that the Editor would 
do-well to go over the work of all the lesson-writers, and 
conform all their statements of fact and expression of 
opinion to a common standard, and so relieve every 
reader's mind from worry or doubt as to mooted 
questions. Undoubtedly, this would be soothing to 
many ; but there are others who still want to think for 
themselves, and they shall have a chance. 
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From Contributors 


Unsolicited manuscripts sent to the Editor of The Sunday 
School Times should be accompanied by the postage necessary 
for their return if not accepted, provided their return is desired, 
The Editor will endeavor to send back such prepaid unavailable 
manuscripts, but he does not hold himself responsible for them. 
A manuscript should never be rolled. The name and address of 
its sender should always be written upon the manuscript itself, 
even when accompanied by a letter. Letters, with or without 
manuscripts, should be addressed simply to the Editor,—never 
to a personal name unless their contents are of a personal nature, 
Vexatious delays may be avoided by observing this request. 
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Glimpses of Old Writings Recently 
Recovered in Egypt 


By Professor John H. Bernard, D.D. 


HE year 1896-97 was ‘‘a fat year’’ for the scholars 
who have devoted themselves to the work of ex- 
ploration in Egypt. Mr. Grenfell and Mr. Hunt may, 
indeed, congratulate themselves on the wealth of manu- 
script treasure which they have been enabled to recover 
from the desert sands. In a handsome volume just 
published under the auspices of the ‘‘ Egypt Explora- 
tion Fund,’’ they have given to the world a first install- 
ment of the Greek papyri which they were so fortunate 
as to discover at Behneseh, and a brief account of its 
contents may not .be without interest to the readers of 
The Sunday School Times. 

Behneseh is a poor place now, but it was once, under 
the name of Oxyrhyncus, an important center of civiliza- 
tion. It is situated about a hundred and _ twenty miles 
south of Cairo, on the edge of the western desert, and, 
in the early centuries of the Christian era, was a flour- 
ishing town, full of life and vigor. ‘It was the custom 
in Egypt,’” says Mr. Grenfell, «‘ to store up carefully in 
the government record offices at each town official docu- 
ments of every kind dealing with the administration and 
taxation of the country ; and to these archives even p!- 
vate individuals used to send letters, contracts, etc, 
which they wished to keep, After a while, when the rec 
ords were no longer wanted, a clearance became neces 
sary, and many of the old papyrus rolls were put ™ 
baskets or on wicker trays, and thrown away as rub- 
bish."" And a careful excavation of the rubbish mounds 
on the site of the ancient Oxyrhyncus brought to light 
an extraordinary quantity of scraps of papyrus of all 
kinds, covered with writing from twelve to fifteen ©” 
turies old. There are now about thirteen hundred doc’ 
ments at Oxford which have been brought home by 
Grenfell and Mr. Hunt, and upon the publication of 
which they are diligently engaged. 

The most interesting of these was published s¢P* 
rately a year ago, and I was permitted to send a shot 
notice of it to The Sunday School Times. 1 refer of 
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course, to the scrap of papyrus containing sayings as- 
cribed to our Lord, round which a whole literature has 
sprung uP during the past twelve months. I need not 
repeat what is already familiar to most of your readers ; 
but the single Logion, or ‘‘ saying,’’ which was not at 
first deciphered, but which has since been explained by 
Dr. Swete, is of great interest. It runs as follows : 
« Jesus saith, Thou hearest with one ear (but the other 
eg thou hast closed)."" The papyrus is much rubbed 
at this point, and the second part of the clause rests 
upon conjecture. But there can be no doubt that the 
sense is substantially as given above ; and, whether 
we regard the saying as genuine, or as an apocryphal 
addition to the Lord’s words, there can be little hesitation 
as to the value of the profound lesson which it suggests. 

The other theological pieces published in the new 
yolume of the Egypt Exploration Fund are not, of 
course, as exciting as the ‘‘ Logia’’ (to use the current 
term for convenience) ; but they are worthy of study. 
For instance, we have here a fragment of what is proba- 
bly the oldest manuscript of the New Testament in ex- 
istence. One torn sheet of a papyrus book of the third 
century (of which a facsimile is given by the editors) 
contains a good part of the first chapter of St. Matthew's 
Gospel. This is not the place in which to give a tech- 
nical account of the ‘‘ text’’ preserved in the fragment. 
Suffice it to say that it gives no support to. the curious 
and abnormal version of the story of the Lord's birth, 
which is suggested by the Syriac translation of St. 
Matthew's Gospel discovered a few years ago at Mt. 
Sinai by Mrs. Lewis. When the ‘* Lewis-Syriac’’ first 
appeared, there was a good deal of wild talk about it; 
but it is pretty generally held now that the true text of 
this first chapter of St. Matthew is distorted by it. And 
this is confirmed by the scrap of papyrus just published, 
—the oldest authority, as I have said, which we have 
for any part of "the text of the New Testament. It 
gives us the familiar words of the received versions. 

How this scrap of St. Matthew, and the still more 
important page of ‘‘Sayings,’’ got into the rubbish 
heap at Oxyrhyncus, we do not know..of course. The 
editors suggest that perhaps at-this point they came upon 
‘the remains of a library belonging to some Christian 
who perished in the persecution, during Diocletian's 
reign, and whose books were then thrown away.'’ This 
interesting conjecture must remain as yet (and proba- 
bly always) unproven, though it is no way improbable. 

Another scrap of the New Testament was found on @ 
piece of vellum,—namely, part of St. Mark 10 and 11. 
The writing is said to be of the fifth or sixth century, 
but the fragment is so small that it is of little textual 
importance. Another scrap of vellum has, in writing 
of about the same date, a bit of the curious romance 
known to scholars as the ‘‘ Acts of Paul and Thecla.’’ 
This book we know to have been current in the second 
century, and it had a wide circulation for some hun- 
dreds of years in all parts of the Christian world, so 
that the fact of its turning up in the sands of Egypt is 
not strange. The story is of one Thecla who was at- 
tracted by the preaching of St. Paul ; and the fragment 
now found records the words of her mother to her be- 
trothed : «I have a strange sight totell to thee, Thamy- 
tis. For three days and three nights she has not risen 
from this window, not so much as to eat or to drink, but 
she strains her eyes, and hearkens to a foreigner teach- 
ing illusive and- wily and vain words as if they were 
pleasing. I am amazed that such a maiden should be 
thus seriously disquieted. This man, Thamyris, is per- 
verting the city of Iconium, as well as your Thecla."’ 
Here the fragment breaks off. There is nothing very 
remarkable about the text of the legend which it con- 
tains, and it is perhaps chiefly interesting as a bit of by 
far the oldest manuscript of the ‘ Acts of Thecla’’ which 
has come down to us. 

Another early Christian fragment is on a morsel of 
Papyrus of the third or fourth century. It is (as Mr. 
Conybeare of Oxford was quick to point out) a portion 
of a commentary on some interesting words in the 


‘Shepherd of Hermas”’ 


TI on the spirit of prophecy. 
he 


‘Shepherd of Hermas"’ is a second-century ro- 
mance or allegory of great importance, which used in 
very early days to be read with much respect by Chris- 
Ulans in many parts of the world. It has often been 
Compared to the «Pilgrim's Progress,’’ and the com- 
Parison will serve to indicate its general tone. The 
Particular passage alluded to in our fragment is perhaps 
sufficiently interesting to quote : «‘[ When the man who 
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hath the divine spirit cometh into an assembly of right- 
cous men who have faith in a divine spirit, and inter- 
cession ts made to God by the gathering of those men, 
then the angel of the prophetic spirit, who is attached to 
him, filleth the man,| and the man, being filled vith 
the Holy Spirit, speaketh to the multitude according as 
the Lord willeth. In this way, then, the spirit of 
Deity shall be manifest. For the prophetic spirit is the 
essence of the prophetic order, which is the body of the 
flesh of Jesus Christ, which was mingled with human 
nature through Mary.’’ I have put in italics the pas- 
sage from Hermas, the words in brackets being not now 
legible in the manuscript ; the words which follow in 
ordinary type form a commentary on Hermas by some 
author not now extant, or, at all events (to speak more 
cautiously), not yet identified. of the 
fragment gives additional evidence for the wide circula- 
tion of Hermas in the early church ; and it is worth 


The existence 


noting that another scrap of papyrus was found a few 
years ago containing an extract from the same curious 
author. 

So much for the new discoveries which bear on Chris- 
tian literature ; in other fields the ‘‘ finds’’ have been 
of much wider extent and importance. We have, for 
instance, a poem which Professor Blass (one of the great- 
est authorities on such a question now living) pronounces 
to have been written by Sappho, the great Greek poet- 
ess, of whom we know so little. Another scrap is 
ascribed to Alcman, and there are some bits of comic 
poetry, besides portions of Sophocles (a fifth-century 
manuscript) and of Homer. The Homer scraps are, 
indeed, very numerous, and here and there we come 
upon traces of lines which are not found in our common 
texts, —a phenomena which has been frequently showed 
by students of the papyrus manuscripts-of that great 
poet. .Of prose writers there is a very important frag- 
ment of Thucydides, bits of Plato, and of Demosthenes, 
as well as of a hitherto unknown chronological treatise 
dealing with the history of the fourth century before 
Christ. It would be impossible to describe these ade- 
quately here, and students must be referred, for full in- 
formation, to the handsome volume edited by Messrs. 
Grenfell and Hunt. 

By far the greater part of the treasure, however, con- 
sists of private, not literary, documents, —reports, leases, 
bills, letters, wills, and the like. These illuminate for 
us the inner life of a Greek city in Egypt in the earlier 
centuries of our era as no formal history can do, and 
they show us convincingly to what a high degree of civ- 
ilization they had attained. These Greeks were, indeed, 
surprisingly like ourselves in their ways of thought and 
speech ; or, perhaps, it would be better to say that we 
are surprisingly like them. Here, for instance, is a din- 
ner invitation of the second century*: ‘‘Chaeremon 
requests your company at dinner at the table of the 
lord Sarapis in the Serapeum to-morrow the 15th, at 
g o’clock.’’ That sounds very familiar, and. yet it was 
written seventeen hundred years ago! Or, again, from 
the third century we have : ‘‘ Herais requests your com- 
pany at dinner in celebration of the marriage of her 
children at her house to-morrow, the 5th, at 9 o’clock."’ 
I may add that nine o'clock, which was early in the 
afternoon, seems to have been the fashionable hour for 
entertainments, as Mr. Grenfell remarks. Then we have 
a list made out by a cook, of the kinds of meat supplied 
by him in a month, and another list which recalls the 
lists we are accustomed to furnish to the laundryman. 
I have not space for them, for I wish to include the fol- 
lowing delightful letter from a boy to his father : 

‘«Theon to his father Theon greeting : It.was a fine 
thing of you not to take me with you to the city! If 
you won't take me with you to Alexandria, I won't write 
you a letter, or speak to you, or say good-by to you ; and 
if you go to Alexandria, I won't take your hand, nor 
ever greet you again. That is what will happen if you 
won't take me. Mother said to Archelaus, ‘It quite 
upsets him to be left behind.’ It was good of you to 
send me presents... on the 12th, the day you sailed 
Send me a lyre, I implore you. If you don't, I won't 
eat, I won't drink ; there now !"’ 

The original grammar and spelling of this letter leave 
something to -be desired, as the editors grimly observe ; 
but, after all, that is not uncommon in schoolboys’ 
epistles. It is a far cry to the second century, and yet 
it seems that the boys as well as the men were very like 
their modern successors of to-day. 

Trinity College, ‘Dublin. 
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How Jeroboamism Ruined a Nation 
By John R. Whitney 


—™ E thousands of years ago, a very remarkable man 

died in Jerusalem. When ke was buried, an en- 
The 
people among whom he had lived, however, did not 
write his epitaph. 


during monument was erected to his memory. 


It was 
not as euloegistic as most epitaphs, for it was not based 
upon what people thought, but upon what time revealed, 
The inscription was this : 


That was written by History. 


JEROBOAM . 


The Son of Nebat 
First King of Israel 
Born in Zereda 


Died in Jerusalem 





Reigned 22 Years 


Who did Sin 
and 
Who made Israel to Sin 








His character and work are worthy of consideration, 
for God endued him with exceptional gifts, and gave him 
exceptional opportunities. He was noted for his intelli- 
gence, quick perception, energy, sagacity, and power to 
influence men. The people of his time looked up to 
him, with good reason, as an able leader of thought and 
action. Solomon, the wisest of all men, was so struck 
with his ability that he ‘‘made him ruler over all the 
charge of the house of Joseph.’’ When Solomon died, 
and a new king was to be established on the throne, he 
was just the man who could tell the people what to do. 
So ‘‘they sent and called him.’’ 

Moreover, he was not only a highly intellectual man, 
and well versed in all the affairs of his time, but he was 
a man of strong religious instincts. When he became 
king, his very first act was to make provision for the 
worship of God, and for the recognition of his supremacy 
in all the land. Heretofore the people had been accus- 
tomed to go to Jerusalem, at stated times, to worship 
him. It was so commanded in his law as given by the 
hand of Moses. There was the temple, with its ap- 
pointed sacrifices and feasts, and everything to teach 
them how to approach him acceptably. But, for reasons 
that were highly satisfactory to his own mind, Jeroboam 
thought it very undesirable and unnecessary for them to 
go there any longer. 

With consummate skill, therefore, he devised a sub- 
stitute for that obligation. 
be confined to the old laws ; the people needed some- 


His views were too broad to 
thing more advanced and liberal than they. They nar- 
rowed God down to one place ; they said that he must 
be worshiped in one way, and at just such and such 
times. Now, therefore, he proposed that they should 
cut loose from all such narrow ideas. They had become 
a great people, and, as for Moses, he was of doubtful 
authority, and need not be regarded. 
a new theology. 


So he formulated 
It was far more liberal, and better 
suited to the age in which they lived, than the old. Its 
special emphasis was on the fact that God was every- 
where, ruling over all, and loving all, as a father loves 
his children. 

That they might more readily accept this grand idea, 
he set up two ‘‘ golden calves,’’—one at Bethel and the 
other at Dan, the two extremes of his kingdom. These 
were intended in some way to represent the cherubims 
on the mercy-seat in the temple, and, as every one re- 
cognized that God ‘‘ dwelt between the cherubims,’’ the 
whole land thus became holy. Men could worship him 
everywhere, and, of course, find acceptance with him. 

Then he did away with all the feasts appointed by 
Moses, excepting that of thanksgiving. This, however, 
he directed to be held in the eighth month, instead of 
the seventh, because the harvests were later in the north 
than in the south. This, it is said, Re ‘‘devised of 
his own heart,'’ but it seemed very reasonable, and it 
pleased the people ; for what could be more acceptable 
to God than to have them thankful when they had gath- 
ered in the fruit of his bounty? Besides, it brought 
them together, and prompted them to be helpful to 
each other. 


Thus God's servite became a matter of personal con- 
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venience and social enjoyment, rather than a religious 
obligation and a spiritual privilege ; and it was not long 
before the sanctuary at Dan, the farthest removed from 
Jerusalem and all of its hallowed associations, became 
the fashionable resort of the multitude. 

To be sure, all this did away with the great altar and its 
sacrifice for sin, with the laver at its side, and the need 
of ‘‘renewing by the Holy Ghost”’ in order to enter into 
God's service. It ignored all need of ‘‘ the bread’’ and 
‘the light’’ and’‘‘the intercession,’’ taught by the 
tables of shew-bread and the candlesticks and the altar 
of incense ; and it had no place for an ark, wherein was 
kept the law, and which was covered by a mercy-seat, 
and wheftat forgiveness was obtained because an atone- 
ment had been made. None of these things were needed 
in she new theology of Jeroboam. 

The fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of man, 
which were its prominent features, found no necessity to 
consider sin, or atonement, or faith. They simply de- 
manded virtue and kindness and self-sacrifice. It wes 
a religion which re-liga-mented men to each’ other, but 
it made no provision for uniting them to God. A man 
was a godly man according to the attitude in which he 
stood towards his fellow-men, rather than according to 
his attitude towards God. Thus it exalted the human 
will and imagination to a higher place than the word of 
God, But it was very popular, for it brought God down 
to man’s level, and within the scope of his compre- 
hension. 

When this seed was sown, it at once took root, and 
grew into a great tree, and the tree brought forth abun- 
dance of fruit. Ignoring sin, the only idea of God de- 
veloped among the people was that of a kind, indulgent 
Father, who loved to see his children happy; and the 
children had their own idea as to what constituted hap- 
piness. So the tree soon brought forth beautiful forms 
of worldly pleasures, and, when the fruit ripened, it was 
Baalism, with all of its corruptions. The fruit was fair 
to the eye and luscious to the taste ; but it was a rank 
poison, and its effect was death. When it was fully 
ripe, the Assyrians led the nation into captivity and 
irretrievable ruin. 

Jeroboamism, however, did not die with Jeroboam. 
For more than two hundred years after its originator 
was buried it was fostered by each of his successors, 
and essentially the same epitaph as his own fitly be- 
longed on the tombstone of each. It is a seed which 
takes very kindly to the soil of human nature in all 
ages, and among all people. It is springing up even 
in our own day, and its beauty is greatly admired. The 
same kind of intellectual, worldly-wise, but religious, 
men are busy scattering the seed more and more 
widely. 

Moreover, the same fruit is appearing on every side, 
and it would not be strange if it ripened fast into the 
same spiritual death. As of old, there is everywhere 
great religious activity, but everywhere there is very 
little real spirituality. The human intellect is highly 
exalted, but the highest motives for moral conduct are 
debased. The same great truths which Jeroboam ignored 
are largely relegated to the place of forgotten and neg- 
lected things, and the truths which he emphasized are 
to a great extent taking their place. 

Is it not time that men should critically examine this 
seed which is being scattered, and in the light of history 
look at the fruit which it is sure to produce? Is it not 
time that all «‘such as set their hearts to seek the Lord 

God of Israel’’ should return to the old truths taught in 
the law given by Moses and in the gospel of Jesus 
Christ? Men call Jeroboamism by different high- 
sounding names, but God and history call it ‘‘sin.’’ 


Bryn Uawr, Pa. 
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Child Life in a Day Nursery 
By Elizabeth L. Gebhard 


OON after daybreak the first sounds of children’s 

voices are heard within the day nursery. At half- 

past six, or seven at the latest, the little ones begin to 

arrive. Many of them are carried in their mothers’ 
arms, while others toddle at their sides. 

The large majority of the mothers are young women 
whio have met misfortune in some form. The death of 
a husband, or his drinking habits, or often his loss of 
work, have driven the wife and mother to try to do 
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double work for her family. This is not possible outside 
of her home, unless her baby and smallest children can 
be cared for during the day. This work the day nur- 
sery undertakes to accomplish, asking in return only the 
nominal price of five or ten cents a day from each 
mother. ~ It is often a chubby little hand that offers the 
nickel or dime to the nurse in waiting, the mother having 
pushed it hastily into the baby’s hand just as she entered 
the door. Or a little fellow in his first short trousers 
walks independently into the office, and offers the price 
of his own daily care. 

They follow each other closely in the first half-hour of 


the morning, many of them fihishing their breakfasts of ° 


a crust of bread, or a banana, or a pretzel, after they enter 
the nursery door. Hats and sacks are hung by the mothers, 
or the little folks themselves, on low hooks in a room 
just within the street door, and the babies are carried 
immediately to a pleasant nursery on the upper floor. 

Those a little older are told, in the warm days, to run 
out in the yard, and there, for the first two hours in the 
cool air and sunshine, you will find them as bright and 
happy as children can be. It is only a city yard down 
among the tenements, but a little larger than the aver- 
age, and boasting the shade of one tree, an ailanthus. 
One entire side.of the yard is walled in by. a Jewish 
synagogue, but- its ynsightly surface of .red-brick is. en- 
tirely covered with a fine green ivy that.lends a touch 
of nature's beauty to the nursery yard. 

The entire yard is covered with smooth boards, and 
fenced about with low wooden benches with high backs, 
and one-half of the space is roofed over to afford shelter 
when the rays of the sun are too searching. Here the 
little ones run about and play games, tumbling and 
picking themselves up, and filling the air with laughter 
and childish yoices. 

High up on the top floor the babies are having their 
morning bath. Some of them come to the nursery 
clean, but many do not, and each little one is made as 
sweet and clean as possible at the beginning of the day, 
and given a fresh set of clothes to wear while in the nur- 
sery. On the white bib tacked to each little dress is a 
slip of linen marked Ida, Willie, Little Mary, or Bella, 
according to its owner's name, so that each child has its 
own small outfit. 

They toddle or creep to the outer room with bright 
eyes when their bath is over, as sweet a lot of little faces 
as children of happier neighborhoods. 

Here are go-carts and hobby-horses, rattles and dolls, 
on one side of the room, and the tiniest little white 
cribs, with fleecy white canopies at their heads, tied 
back with wide blue ribbons, on the other. At the foot 
of each little crib stands a willow rocking-chair, with its 
rockers safely sheltered beneath the foot. 

Sometimes a row of little folks take a ride across the 
floor in these rockers at the same time, crowing and 
laughing as they go, all of them together making a 
pretty sight. These same chairs are used at the early 
dinner to seat the babies around their low circular table. 
The nurse sits in the center of the circle, and feeds the 
children bread and milk, or porridge, from the prettiest 
of Kate Greenaway bowls. The weest babies of all have 
bottles of Mellin’s food, carefully prepared in the most 
scientific and healthful fashion. 

If the visiting guest has made friends with the babies, 
a flutter of little hands will shake a ‘‘ by-by’’ as she 
leaves the room, and a chorus of sweet, childish voices 
will follow her as she passes down the stairs. 

When the sun rises high in the sky, the children in 
the yard come into the house, and are soon filling their 
own nursery, on the floor below the babies, with fresh 
life. Here are rag-dolls and blocks for every one, and 
a dozen little mothers are in a short time walking the 
floor hushing their doll-babies, or playing with them in 
some corner. 

Occasionally a boy joins in the doll-tending, but most 
of them find their pleasure with the blocks. . There is 
the boy who builds high towers, and the mischief who 
knocks them down ; the boy who helps the little girls 
build, and the boy who must work alone. There are 
disputes to settle, and tears to wipe, for there are all 

kinds of dispositions in the day nursery ; but, before any 
real trouble arises, the little folks are placed on the floor 
im a great circle, their feet touching each other, and a 
rubber ball rolled back and forth. 

By the time the rolling has resolved itself into bound- 
ing the ball, the game is changed, and every one is 
given a smaller rubber ball with a bright crocheted 
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cover to throw at his or her pleasure, and the sport goey 
on till dinner-time at half-past eleven. 
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dining-room they find each a large dish of rice and milk, six, and | 
or some other cereal, placed on long, low, white oil. time for | 
cloth covered tables. With bowed heads and clase lowed. 
hands a childish grace is said, and the hungry little {o),, a 
ar@ soon enjoying a dinner that is both healthf,| and joyfully. 
abundant. Often before it is finished more than one work ma 
little head has sunk upon its owner's arm, and Sleep has was hard 
conquered the active little body and brain. went on 
The boys like to take off their shoes, and carry them stake 10 
in their hands up to the dormitory full of white crip. wrench | 
waiting for the afternoon naps ; but, when they reach way, whe 
there, the naps are often forgotten, and one by one they Jating W 
have to be urged to jump into the beds awaiting them, for he k 
All kinds of mischief are rampant for a few moments, — 
but in a very short time the room is full of sleeping our way 
children, tired with their early rising and morning play, | and - 
The last look into the large room leaves a remembrance just wht 
of dozens of little shoes in pairs under each crib, and , Ted | 
little round flaxen or black head snuggled down in ix a. * 
special pillow ; and for a time the nursery is quiet, ¢ men on 
cept, possibly, for some sick baby who cries, andj that or 
soothed by being swung in the little hammock in th ouglts 
cool-hall outside. nae eee | 
During -most- of the -year those who” are- old enough - this po! 
attend the kindergarten in. the same building, ‘but whe. Jae 
ever they are, through the entire house, they are made caugnt 
comfortable and happy. . upon 
Late in the afternoon they play in the yard again, and should 
at six the mothers beginto come. Often the nickel that rt - 
was lacking in the morning appears at night, and one ‘ usa 
by one the children disappear. ~— 
Sometimes a small black-eyed girl of five or six will college 
be honored by being allowed to help in the departure ame 
of the rest. As she calls up the stairs or out in the yard _— 
for Ida, or baby John, or little Rosie, or Elizabeth, who [a !°™’ 
is shorter than her name, the charm of motherliness sits for fui 
on her shoulders. Broth 
The real mothers depart with happy faces, with their but & 
children in their arms or at their sides, and the day is word 
over, and quiet settles down over the day nursery. With “<> 
them into their homes in the tenements the children iT 
carry lessons of obedjence, reverence, and unselfishness, 6 
besides many a suggestion of how to amuse themselves ae 
while the mothers work. lip 
Hudson, N. Y. They 
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No Dumping Allowed ” 
By M. E. Page ant 
‘* | SHALL have to put up a sign, children,’’ said - 
Mama Leighton, with more than her usual energy, a 
and pointing to a heap of coats, hats, and mittens, piled low 
indiscriminately ppon the hat-tree in the back hall. nee 
‘You all have your signs which mean nothing. | wish off 
I had one with ‘No Dumping Allowed,’ on it, to make “a 
you remember to hang all your things on your own pegs. : 
I am ashamed of such disorder'’’ Dolly and bob the 
hastened to select their own belongings from the heap, 
and to put them in their proper places ; but little Ted ha 
looked thoughtful, and, before any of the rest had thought an 
of apologizing, he whispered, with a kiss, 
‘* I’m so sotry, mama dear. I won'tdump any more, 
and I think it would be a very good idea to have a sign, he 
to make us remember all the time."’ of 


Ted was the baby, and his gentle little heart was full 
of love to every one else, so it was no wonder that 
‘‘every one elks,"’ as he would have said, loved him. fe 
‘*God bless everybody in the world,’’ he prayed at 
night, ‘‘and the Chinamen too."’ 

This was his own idea, and Mama Leighton was glad k 
he had the true missionary spirit. But another thing 
about Ted was this, —he never forgot. Dolly and Bob, and 
the others, were always forgetting, and, as the weeks went 
by, no one spoke of mama's imaginary sign again, but 
Ted did not forget. 

One day in April the dear little fellow was out sailing 
boats in the swollen puddles by the roadside, and gradu- 
ally getting farther and farther away from home, w!¢" 
he came to a rough place in the road. quite beyond 


the houses of the avenue, and spied somet!)'%% 
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which instantly attracted his attention. He was barely 
six, and this was his first year at school, so it took some 
ene for him to spell out the words ‘‘No Dumping Al- 
lowed.” 

«Why, that is just what mama wanted !"' cried Ted 
ioyfully. And he set to 
work manfully to uproot the sign from its fastenings. It 
was hard work, and the splinters hurt his hands, but he 
went on bravely, tugging and tearing it away from the 
stake to which it was nailed. 


«How glad she will be! 


At last with one big 
wrench he succeeded, and sat down very hard as it gave 
way, when lo! a fat policeman came running up, gesticu- 
lating wildly. Poor little Ted was not at all abashed, 
for he knew very well what the good, kind policemen are 
for, —to help us over crossings, and when we can't find 
our way, but he held up his sign with an engaging smile, 
and asked sweetly, ‘* Won’t my mama be flad? It is 
just what she wanted to put in our back hall."’ 

' Ted was always quite friendly with strangers on the 
street, and it was this confiding way he had with work- 
men on the road, and postmen, and our own patrolman, 
that made him such a favorite with them all, though the 
other children often complained that he was ready to 
tell the whole family history to every passer-by. But 
this policeman had not a great heart, I am sorry to say, 
and was not fond of confiding little boys, so, when he 
caught one running off with the city’s sign, he pounced 
upon him without delay, shook him roughly by the 
shoulder, and roared, ‘‘ Be off wid yer, yer young thafe ! 

I'll tache the likes av yez not to be staling from the city 
if | have to arrist yez, and put yez in the lock-up !"' 

Now Ted had often heard brother Dave, who was in 
college, boast of his collection of signs, from ‘Try 

Malted Milk,’’ to ‘* Drink Miner's Fruit Nectar,’’ and 
even sister Dolly in the High School, had ‘* No Smoking 
Allowed in this Hall,’’ over the door of her room, just 
for fun,—and she had helped herself to it, so she said. 
Brother Dave had declared he ‘swiped.’ all his signs ; 
but little Ted quite understood that this was not a nice 
word to use, not even for big boys whose football train- 
ing and mastery of college slang go hand in hand, for 
mama had looked quite shocked. But if all these 

colored and elaborate signs were free, the poor little fel- 
low thought it was surely no sin to take this very plain 
board ; and he hung on to it like a little hero, though his 
lip quivered, and he could not keep back the tears. 

They were tears of grief. and disappointment at such 


unheard-of treatment,—and from a policeman, too, who = 


should be the kindest of men. 

He could not understand it at all! He had had kind 
words and gentle treatment all his little life, and his 
tender, innocent heart swelled within him, while the 
tears coursed down his rosy cheeks. 

Mama Leighton and Miss Dolly were having a pleas- 
ant drive down the Boulevard this warm afternoon, when 
all at once their eyes rested on a very big policeman 
hurrying along a very little boy. The little boy carried 
a heavy piece of wood, and yellow curls just showed be- 
low his brown leather Tam as his face turned upward in 
a vain attempt to soften the wrath of this very hard-hearted 
officer of the law. ‘* Why, of all things !"’ said Dolly. 
‘‘Look, mama, it’s Ted! our Ted !"’ . 

In an instant the carriage was stopped, and Ted saw 
them, and held up the sign, laughing through his tears. 

‘‘See, mama! It is just what you wanted. I would 
have bringed it home to you, but this man says he'll arrist 
me, and he thinks I'm naughty. Mama, what is arrist ?’’ 

Mama comprehended it all in a moment. ; 

‘«My little boy did not mean to take what does not 
belong to him, I am sure. If you will tell me the price 
of this sign I will gladly pay for it, and for any damage 
he may have done in taking it."’ Then, aside to Dolly, 
‘Poor little love! Itis rather a joke on me, I think, 
for saying I wanted it."’ 

But the stiff policeman saw no joke, and it was not 
until after a smiling interview with the mayor, who laughed 
heartily at Ted’s story, and a friendly call at the office 
of the street commissioners, who soon supplied the de- 
sired placard, that the feelings of the irate officer were 
soothed, 

And the children were surprised enough when mama 
came home that night, bringing a weather-beaten board, 

bearing the legend «No Dumping Allowed’ framed in 
oak and glass, and hung it over the back hall archway, 
Saying : 

“There, children, that is bought and paid for, and I 
Want to impress it upon you that stealing is stealing, and 
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what is wrong in a little boy is just as bad in a big boy 
or girl. I shall always keep fhis sign, and love it, because 
my little boy tried to get it for me when he didn’t know 
any better, but I am quite sure the rest of you are old 
enough to understand that all this taking of signs and 
souvenirs which do not belong to you is just as really 
wrong as many thefts which poor people are put in jail 
for. ~ And, after all, it was your example that led poor 
little Ted into all this trouble."’ 
Malden, Mass. 
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For the Superintendent 


An Order of Service for October 9 
(Jehoshaphat’s Good Reign.—2 Chron. 17 : 1-10) 


CALL TO ORDER. —One stroke of bell. 


OPENING PRAYER. —By superintendent, school standing, 
closing with the Lord's Prayer repeated, or chanted, 
in unison. 

HyMNn. 

A Worp on GivinGc.—Let the superintendent explain 
how gifts to the school treasury are used. 

HyMNn. 

LESSON READING. 

HyMn. 

LEssOoN STUDY. 

HyMNn. 

A WorD ON THE Lesson. —By the pastor. 

CLOSING HyMN. 

BENEDICTION. —By the pastor. 

[Making up class records for the day, collecting and distribut- 


ing library books, collecting money offerings, and reports of sec- 
retary and others, are to be provided for by the superintendent.] 


% 
Suggested Hymns and Psalms 


‘*My soul, be on thy guard." 

*‘In all my Lord's appointed ways."’ 

‘‘ How firm a foundation, ye saints of the 
Lord."’ 


Psalm 122: 1-9. 
Psalm 119 : 1-8. 


‘*Oh for a heart to praise my God."’ 
‘He that goeth forth with weeping.”’ 
‘Tell me the old, old story.’’ 

‘‘Sing them over again to me."’ 
‘Jesus shall reign where’ er the sun."’ 


Psalm 106 : 1-5. 
Psalm 119 : 33-40. 
Psalm 125 : 1-5. 
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Review Method for Every Sunday 
By W. A. Bolles 


HE following is a practical, well-tried plan : 

1. Twenty-five questions are so prepared that 
each is answered in a single word or number, from which 
five, ten, or twenty questions are selected, five minutes 
being ample time to answer all of them in writing. 

2. At the close of class time, each scholar who can 
write is supplied with a pencil and a small writing-pad 
for date, name, and answers, each answer to be num- 
bered as the leader announces. 

3. The leader numbers and reads a question once to 
the school so plainly that every scholar can hear it. 
There must be no telling nor copying (Exod. 20 : 15). 

4. When sufficient time has elapsed for writing the 
answer,—the leader deliberately writing or tracing the 
answer himself,—he reads another question, and so on 
to the close. 

5. The leader then rapidly numbers and reads the 
answers in the same order as the questions, while the 
scholars cross out their wrong answers. 

6. The scholars write the number of correct answers 
below their work, and hand the answer-sheets to the 
teacher, 

7. The teacher multiplies the number of correct an- 
swers on each sheet by 20, or 10, or 5, or 4, to obtain 
the basis of 100, according as the number of questions 
asked is five, or ten, or twenty, or twenty-five, adds the 
products, and divides the sum by the number of. scholars 
in the class; the quotient, rejecting fractions, is the 
average standing or grading of the class. 
are collected by the leader. 


These averages 


8. The leader adds the class averages, and divides the 
sum by the number of classes. The quotient is the 
general average or grading of the school, infant class ex- 
cluded. He hands this summary to the secretary, who 


reads it in connection with his usual report. 


Suppose a class (A) of six scholars reports on twenty- 
five questions, as follows : 20, 15, 18, 25, 24, 22. The 
teacher multiplies mentally each number by 4 to get a 
basis of 100, writes the products in a column, adds, and 
divides the sum by 6, thus : 80, 60, 72, 100, 96, 88, 
making a total of 496, which, divided by 6, gives 82. 
The quotient, 82, is the average standing or grading of 
the class. 

The leader makes out his report as follows : Class A, 
32; 2B,.96; C, 78 ;.D, 94; E 90; F, 96; G, ogsian 
78; 1, 74; J, 70; K, 84; L, 85,—making a total of 
999, divided by 12, gives 83. The quotient, 83, is the 
average standing or grading of the school. 

Complaint is made, and justly, that Sunday-school 
scholars in general know but very little of the lessons 
because so much else distracts their attention. Very 
few, nowadays, commit the lesson to memory, not even 
the ‘‘memory verses,"’ or, perhaps, give the lesson any 
previous study. Teachers talk to them, and endeavor to 
interest them, but very little is usually retained, and 
especially of the geography. A certain class of six 
scholars, all over twelve years of age, who had attended 
Sunday-school ever since they were old enough, thought 
Palestine was in South America ! 

There is too much scatter-brain work, and not enough 
‘‘fastening the lesson-points.’’ ‘Anything put upon 
paper by one’s own hand is apt to have a permanence 
which thoughts entrusted only to memory fail to secure '' 
(The Sunday School Times, July 9, 1898, p. 446, col. 3). 
If public schools were conducted as Sunday-schools are, 
the results would be equally unsatisfactory. 

The remedy is, either a return to recitation of the text 
as of yore, or a mode of review that will fasten the ‘* les- 
son-points’’ without a tax upon teachers. An ordinary 
written review each Sunday is out of the question, and, 
if held once a quarter, it would give each teacher a bun- 
dle of papers to examine, and much interest would be 
lost by the delay of a report when some participants 
were absent and non-participants present. 

The plan herewith would induce scholars to give at 
least some previous study and close attention, and bibli- 
cal geography would get a share. Since each scholar 
would examine and mark his own work, he would be 
more studious to make preparation, his teacher would be 
relieved from the drudgery of examining papers, and 
interest would be intensified by immediate grading. The 
labor is so slight, and the time required so brief, that it 
could be followed up every Sunday, and a desire excited 
to excel, without reward other than the satisfaction of 
reaching a high degree of perfection, to which all may 
attain. 

The infant class, if in a separate room, answers orally 
in concert, and the teacher writes the answers on the 
blackboard, to be afterward read and talked about. 
With the answers in sight as suggestives, a teacher or 
scholar in any department of the school gives a good 
outline of the lesson. 


Review of Sunday-School Lessons. 
One -Word Answers. 
By W. A. BOLLEs. 
Lesson I. October 2, 1898. 
REFORMATION UNDER ASA, 
2 Chronicles 14 : 2-12. 


1. Verse 1.—Who succeeded Abijah as king of 
Judah? ‘ se oe 6.) OO 
2. Verse 2.—What was the general character of his 


reign? . poe 4) Me a Ge C® 2 see 
3. Verse 3.—What idolatrous structures did he take 

ot a re ee ee ae or a ee 3- *- 
4. Verse 3.—What did he break down?. ....., 4- . 
5. Verse 3.—What did he cut down? . 5. 6.'@ oe & «wa 
6. Verse 4.—Whom did he command to seek the 

Lord and do the law and commandment? . 6. .s< 
7. Verse 5.—From what portions of Judah did he 

take away the high places and images? .. 7. °° 
8. Verses 1, 5.—What was the condition of the king- 

dom during the first decades . ...... 8 ° 
9. Verse 6.—What kind of cities did he build for 

safety ?. et ae ee oe es ee ee Qo «ce 
to. 6UVerse 6 From what calamity was he fee? . « Gs ace 
11. Verse 6.—What hau the Lord giventohim? .. Im . .« 
12. Verse 7 12, . « © 
13. Verse 7 | What four defensive structures did | 3 . o's 
14. Verse 7.— [ he build around the cities? | ** o. en0 
15. Verse 7.—/) 15. ee 
15. Verse 8 How large (in figures) was his army 

from Judah ? «+ -« Geum 
17. Verse 8.—How large, from Benjamin ? » ee é* 
18. Verse 9.—-What Cushite king came against him? 18. o% 
19. Verse 9g. How large was his army? ... os © ee. 


20. Ver g.—- 1 t MRS? 6 40 «ee 








. Pe eee ee St 























21. Verse 9.—What fortified town of Judah did he 
approach? . ° . 
Verse 10.—In what valley ne near s there did Asa saeet 
him ? 

Verse 11.—Who cried unto the Lord for help ? Ris 

Verse 12.—Who smote the Ethiopians before Asa 
and Judah? 

Verse 13.—At what P hilistine 1 town were the E “‘gyp- 
tians overwhelmed and despoiled ? . 


22. 


23. 
24. 


Review of Sunday-School Lessons. 
One -Word Answers. 
By W. A. 


Lesson II. 


BOLLES. 


1898. 


JenosnarPuat’s Goop Rercn. 


October g, 


; 2 Chronicles 17 : 1-to. 
. Verse 1.—Who succeeded Asa as king of Judah? . 
.. Verse 1.—Against what kingdom did he Lapti t 
himself? . - ‘ 
Verse 2.—What military pests ‘did ‘he set in the 
cities of Judah and Ephraim? . . P 
. Verse 2.— What two kings had conquered ( 4. 
- 13:9; 15 ro Ephraim from Israel? . ls. 
. Verse 3.—Who was with Jehoshaphat because of 
his religious faithfulness? . . bWiaa! bo% 
. Verse 3.—In what =e * ways did ATR 
walk ? ; . 
. Verse 3.—What system of idols did he re ject 3 . 
9. Verse 4.—Whom did he serve and worship ? 
. Verse 4.—Whose evil doings did he avoid ? . ° 
. Verse 5.—How did God favor his hold upon the 
kingdom ? oe se Oe at a eee oe 
. Verse 5.—What did all Judah bring to him, 
show their love and loyalty ? 
Verse 5.— ) What two great blessings did he have 
. Verse 5.— j in abundance? . ° % 
. Verse 6.—In whose ways was his heart encour- 
aged ? 
Verse 7.—From what region 1 did he take away the 
high places and groves ? ° 
Verse 7.—In what year of his reign did he ‘pend 
religious teachers to the princes and cities of 
Judah ? bie. e 
Verse 7.—How many princes are named ? 
Verse 8.—What was the 
teachers ? 


3 


to 


17. 


18. 

19. tribal name of these 

Verse 8.—How many teache rs were sent? . 

Verse 8.—) What two priests 

Verse 8,— them? . ; 

Verse 9.—What portion of God’ s word was their 
text-book? . ae nd 063 

Verse 10.—Whose fear, as a consequence, 
upon the surrounding nations ? 

Verse 10.—What did this fear prevent? . 


Denver, Colo. 


20. 
ai, 
22.) 
23. 


were sent gated 


was 


24. 
25. 


x= % &% 

That an active visiting committee may 
accomplish untold good for the peo- 
ple in the district in which a Sunday- 
school is located is illustrated by the work done by the 
scholars in the First Methodist Episcopal school of Fort 
Worth, Texas. Superintendent J. B. Baker writes as to 
the method pursued : 


Scholars’ Effective 
Parish Work 


‘«The territory tributary to our 
church is divided into small districts, and each district 
is given to two members of the committee as their work 
for the whole year. At least once a year a thorough house- 
to-house canvass is made for children not attending any 
Sunday-school. Any strangers coming into this district 
during the year are looked after. 
especially are looked after, 
supplied when needed. 


The poor children 
clothing, shoes, etc., being 
In addition to this, one scholar 
in each class is appointed by the teacher, or elected by 
the class, to serve one quarter, 
scholars of that class. 
of every 


to look after all absent 
He keeps the name and address 
and, if any are absent on Sunday 
morning, he looks them up in the afternoon or during 
the week, and reports to the teacher the cause of ab- 
sence. This is not intended to take the place of the 
teacher's work, but is helpful to him. It also puts the 
scholars to work. Some of the children work very faith- 
fully, and enjoy it"’ 


scholar, 


* 


If the officer at the head of the school 
is rightly named ‘‘ superintendent,”’ 
his business is primarily that of su- 
perintending. Yet some of these officers forget all about 
their schools during the week and bustle around on Sun- 
days.. They admit they are not as efficient as they 
Ought to be, and imagine that they redeem themselves 
largely by the address from the desk. But the review 
of the lesson, or the appeal, or whatever the address 
may be, is not superintendence. If the superintendent 
has anything iraportart ‘to say, and in’say it pointedly 


The Superintendent's 
Mission 
to Superiatend 
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and agreeably within five minutes, he ought generally to 
be allowed that privilege. But if he has nothing to say, 
and talks either because he supposes that desk-talking is 
superintending or because he enjoys talking in public, 
it were better for him to concentrate his efforts on the art 
of superintending. 


a 


for the Teacher 


A Profitable Convention 
By the Rev. E. Morris Fergusson 


OW isa plain, ordinary Sunday-school worker, who 

expects to attend the next Sunday-school conven- 

tion in his township, city, or county, to secure a profit 

from his attendance that will make it worth his while 
to go? 

The organization calling the convention knows how to 
make it profitable to the cause. It is used as a means 
for disseminating information about the work, getting on 
the track of all Sunday-schools in its territory, secur- 
ing contributions and pledges of future contributions, 
cultivating a fraternal spirit, and, most important of all, 
electing officers to administer the work for another year, 
and delegates to attend the great convention of which 
this district is a part. It knows that a live conven- 
tion in every county and township is the foundation of 
the state or provincial work, and that only through such 
well-knit field organizations can there ever be such a 
union as has produced the International Lessons and 
kindred advances in the Sunday-school cause of recent 
years. 

The members of the community where the convention 
is to meet, also, if wise, know how to profit by the occa- 
sion. They send a representative to meet with the execu- 
tive committee, in order that the program and arrange- 
ments may take account of trains, meal hours, and other 
local considerations. They insist on having some of the 
good speakers booked for the evening and mid-afternoon, 
when their own people can attend. They try to gain a 
clear idea of the number of délegates expected, and thus 
avoid the usual over-preparation. They gently tem- 
per the laudable ambition of the choir. They see to the 
local advertising, get concessions from the school trus- 
tees, talk the meeting up in church and Sunday-school, 
and thus bring the community within reach of the influ- 
ence of the speeches and services. They expect a bless- 
ing ; they work for it; and, working thus, they always 
get it. 

The executive committee ought to know how to get 
up a profitable convention ; but, until it has made 
some use of the voluminous and admirable suggestions 
now within reach, if the published reports of the Inter- 
national Convention, the Field Workers’ Association, 
and other sources, we may safely let it alone. Be- 
sides, we are only the delegates ; 


; we have to take the 
program as we find it. How can we make it profitable 
to us, just as it is? 


1. We can help to get the right people there ; not 
necessarily a crowd, but the one, five, or twenty people 
who ought to attend that convention, and whose zeal 
may be roused by judicious agitation, and a study of 
ways and means. The attendance and representation 
is always the most important factor in the success of a 
convention. We shall bless ourselves, as well as our 
friends and the committee, if we can talk our Sunday- 
school into making up a party, or electing and sending a 
delegation. 

2. We can utilize the times of recess. Rests are an 
important element in other things than music. The 
lunch-hour is altogether too valuable to be wasted in 
merely getting a bit of fresh air. The wise delegate 
will plan his time beforehand as he notes who are pres- 
ent, and jots down points. He will press up to the 
speaker, and ask questions for which there was no 
chance on the floor. He will get acquainted with those 
people from the other place. He will introduce his 
superintendent to that man who told how to close a 
school properly. Nor will either his dinner, his fresh 
air, or his fun, be diminished by this calculating use of 
a golden opportunity. 

3- We can study the needs of our: Sunday-scheol. 
Even if the speeches-arid discussions furnish no great 
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store of wisdom, they help us to look at our wor, from 
the outside, and to compare it with that of others, Thus 
we get a new view-point’ The conception begins to 
dawn that perhaps we do not know it all, after qj 
With our interest thus aroused, we can extract from ex. 
ercises that others call dull new facts, new objections , 
ways that we had thought standard, new plans 


» New 
ideals, new methods. 


We may not adopt all the sug. 
gestions given, but, as we go home, we see weak spots 
in our ways that never showed before, and we think we 
see how they may be strengthened. 

4. Wecan get help in going forward. There is power 
in united consecration. We have shared ‘our mutual , 
woes ;’’ we have found that our neighbor-workers haye 
the same old troubles that have so long beset us ; we 
have given and received suggestions for better things. 
and now, as,we bend together before the throne of Him 
whose precious seed we are trying to sow, what a thrill 
of hope in the realization that we are part of a common 
host, and will advance together! And shall not our 
Lord fulfil his word, and answer the prayer of his united 
servants ? 

5- And then, best of all, we can join the Sundyy. 
school army in the field. The isolated Sunday-school 
may be doing a good work in its own little place, but 
what is it doing for the cause? By coming up to the 
convention, taking a helpful part therein, contributing 
its proportion of the expense, furnishing its share of the 
official workers, hearing from the delegates on their re. 
turn, and following the printed reports of the work, it 
takes its place in the line of battle for the cause of free 
America, the flag of Jesus Christ, and the rescue of our 
children. 

Trenton, N. J. 
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The Cradle Roll is one extreme of 
the Home Department. There is 
more hope of securing the members 
to recruit the numbers of the school from this extreme 
than from the other, which invests it with a peculiar in- 
terest and importance. .It is well to enlist the. scholars, 
particularly of the primary and junior departments, in 
forming the Cradle Roll. Slips in the class-books call- 
ing for names, addresses, and birthdays of the babies re- 
lated to the different members may be filled out by the 
teachers, with the aid of the older brothers and sisters 
of the babies, and, on being returned, will make a good 
beginning of the roll, to which can be added the names 
of little ones not represented in the school. A commit- 
tee of scholars can then visit the homes of the babies, 
see the mothers, and have the names permanently en- 
rolled. A small offering for the missionary treasury of 
the school, or of the primary department, should be 
asked, to make the bond an actual one, and the list of 
names and birthdays should be kept where it can be 
noticed, that cards may be sent the babies on their an- 
niversaries. If the mothers will agree to send a birthday 
offering also, a brother, sister, or little friend, may pre- 
sent it, with a little appropriate form. 


The 
Cradle Roll 
Helpers 


% 


Shae ot The teachers can help the superin- 
Frank and Kindly tendent by a kindly and reasoning 
Criticism expression of disapproval of 
course in which they do not believe. 1t is kindlier and 
more effective in every way for the body of teachers to 
object courteously to a plan which has not their approval 
than to be silent about it, and let it die a lingering 
death, or give it only a half-hearted, unwilling approval. 
In other words, any superintendent who has the welfare 
of his school at heart wants to know just what his teach- 
ers think of what he does and what he proposes. He is 
working in the dark otherwise. It is altogether too 
prevalent a custom for teachers to wish among them- 
selves that matters might be otherwise, but to withhold 
their honest opinion from the superintendent. Of 
course, it is perfectly right and proper to refrain from 
unkind expressions of opinion at all times. But ary 
superintendent who is in earnest about his work is only 
too glad to know what his teachers have at heart. He 
cannot always agree with them even when he does know, 
but then, at least, he will not be working blindly. Ma»y 
a good plan fails because the superintendent pushes 
ahead, having in mind a mistaken idea of his teachers’ 
real attitude toward his efforts. 


any 
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Lesson 2, October 9, 1898 
Jehoshaphat’s Good Reign 


GoupeN TEXT : In all thy ways acknowledge him, and he 
shall direct thy paths.—Prov. 3: 6, 
(2 Chron. 17 : I-10. Memory verses : 3-6.) 
Read 1 Kings 14: 1 to 16: 34 
REVISED VERSION 
And Jehoshaphat his son 


COMMON VERSION 


1 And Je-hdésh’a-phat hisson 1. 


coned in his stead, and reigned in his stead, and 
re ignethened himself against strengthened himself against 
te sf 2 Israel. And he placed forces 


in all the fenced cities of 
Judah, and set garrisons in 
the land of Judah, and in 
the cities of Ephraim, which 
Asa his father had taken. 
And the LORD was with 
Jehoshaphat, because he 
walked in the first ways of 
his father David, and sought 
not unto the Baalim; but 
sought to the God of his 
father, ‘and walked in his 
commandments, and _ not 
afier the doings of- Israel. 
Therefore the LORD stab- 
lished the kingdom in _ his 
hand ; and all Judah brought 
to Jehoshaphat’ presents ; 
and he had riches and 
honour in abundance. And 
his heart was lifted up in the 
ways of the LORD: and 
furthermore he took away 
the high places and the 
Asherim out of Judah. Also 
in the third year of his reign 
he sent his princes, even 
Ben-hail, and Obadiah, and 
Zechariah, and Nethanel, 
and Micaiah, to teach in the 
cities of Judah; and with 
them the Levites, even She- 
maiah, and Nethaniah, and 
Zebadiah, and Asahel, and 
Shemiramoth, and Jehona- 
than, and Adonijah, and 
Tobijah, and Tob-adonijah, 
the Levites ; and with them 
Elishama and Jehoram, the 
priests. And they taught in 
Judah. having the book of 
the law of the LORD with 
them ; and they went about 
throughout all the cities of 
Judah, and taught among 
the people. And ! the fear 
of the LORD fel) upon all the 
kingdoms of the lands that 
were round about Judah, so 


. And he placed forces in all 
the fenced cities of J udah, and 
a in the land of 
in the cities of 
hich Asa his father 


set garrisons 
Judah, and 
‘F’phra-im, Ww 


ad taken 
“ And the LORD was with 


Je-hésh’a-phat, because he 
walked in the first ways of his 
father David, and sought not 
unto Ba‘al-im ; 

4 But sought to the LORD 
God of his father, and walked 
in his commandments, and not 
after the doings of Israel. 

s Therefore the LORD stab- 
lished the kingdom in his hand ; 
and all Judah brought to Je- 
hosh‘a-phat presents; and he 
had riches and honour in abun- 
dance. 

6 And his heart was lifted up 
in the ways of the LORD : more- 
over he took away the high 
places and groves out of Judah. 

7 4 Also in the third year of 
his reign he sent to his princes, 
even to Bén-ha’il, and to O-ba- 
di‘ah, and to Zéch-a-ri’ah, and 
to Ne-thin’e-el, and to Mi- 
cha‘iah, to teach in the cities of 
Judah. 

8 And with them he sent 
Levites, even She-ma’iah, and 
Néth-a-ni‘ah, and Zéb-a-di’ah, 
and A‘sa-hél, and She-mir’a- 
moth, and Je-hén’a-than, and 
Ad-o-ni‘jah, and To-bi’jah and 
Téb-Ad'o-ni‘jah, Levites; and 
with them E-lish’a-ma and Je- 
hd’ram, priests. 

9 And they taught in Judah, 
and Aad the book of the law of 
the LORD with them, and went 
about throughout all the cities 
of Judah, and taught the people. 

10 § And the fear of the 
LorD fell upon all the kingdoms 
of the lands that were round 


w 


- 


wn 


oa) 


| 


co 


© 


10 


about Judah, so that they made that they made no war 
no war against Je-hdésh’a-phat. against Jehoshaphat. 

Or, a terror from the LORD 

In verse 2, for ‘*fenced’’ the American Revisers would substitute 


« fortified,” 
case 


and for “the Lorp” would substitute *‘ Jehovah ”’ in every 
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Lesson Surroundings 
By Professor Willis J. Beecher, D.D. 


NTERVENING Events.—Asa reigned twenty-six years 
after the victory recorded in the last lesson (2 Chron. 
10; 16: 13). 
temple worship in Jerusalem with great magnificence (2 
Chron, 15), 


| 


15: Directly after that victory he renewed the 
This led, the following year, to hostilities with 
saasha, king of Israel (2 Chron. 16; 1 Kings 15 : 16-22). 
Ten years later, Baasha dfed, and, after a revolution or two, 
Omri succeeded him. 


and married his son Ahab to Jezebel of Tyre. 


Almost at once Omri conquered Moab, 
Twelve years 
later, the thirty-eighth year of Asa, Ahab succeeded Omri 


(1 Kings 16 : 29). The year following, Asa was ‘‘ diseased 
in his feet,” and ¢ sought not to the Lofd, but to the phy- 
Sicilans '’ (2 Chron, 16 ; 12; 1 Kings 15 : 23). Three years 
later, 


on the death of Asa, Jehoshaphat became king, the 
fourth year of Ahab (1 Kings 22 : 41). 


Presumably he had 
al 


ready reigned for several years along with his father (Sep- 
tuagint ; 1 Kings 16 ; 28, 29), but the twenty-five years of 
his reign are counted from his separate accession. The chap- 
ter from which the lesson is taken covers the first seventeen 
years of his reign, but the lesson has mainly to do with the 
third year (vy, 7). 

| Time.—The third year of Jehoshaphat was the year 64 of 
the Disruption, B.C. 919 (biblical), or 912 (Ussher), or 868 
Assyrian), Asshur-nazir-pal was king in Assyria, and Nebo- 
bal-iddina king in Babylonia. Jehoshaphat’s son Jehoram 
and Ahab’s daughter Athaliah were each 
old. Very likely the public men of the 
ly discussing the question of their 
Curred three or four years Jater. 


PLACES.—The kingdom of Judah, now 
south, 


about thirteen years 
two kingdoms were 


alre : : 
ae marriage, which oc- 


extending far to the 
, _ including Philistines, Arabians (v. 11), and Edom- 
“es (t Kings 22 : 47) as tributaries ; 


ae the contiguous parts of 
the kingdom of Israsl, 
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PARALLEL Passaces.—2 Chronicles 17-21; 1 Kings 22; 2 
Kings 3; 8 : 16. 
Auburn Theological Seminary. 
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The Lesson Story 
By Cunningham Geikie, D.D., LL.D. 


SA having died after a reign of forty-one years, leaving a 
prosperous kingdom to his son Jehoshaphat, a vast burn- 
img of incense, in honor of the father, at his funeral, as was 
usual with the kings of Egypt, bespoke a similar life from his 
successor. Ahab had already begun his reign at Samaria, but 
the contrast between him and Jehoshaphat was striking. The 
twenty-five years of the reign of the southern king were re- 
membered with pride ; the twenty years of the northern king, 
with shame. Full of early vigor,—for he was only thirty-five 
at his accession, —Jehoshaphat’s first care was to put his petty 
Asa had 
recovered some places taken by Baasha, but his son now for- 
tified and garrisoned them, laying up in them also arsenal 
stores of all kinds, with the happy result that his preparations 
for defense so impressed the various countries around as to 
keep them from attacking one so able to resist (2 Chron, 17 : 
2,12). Some of the Philistines even voluntarily brought the 
tribute imposed on them long before, while the tent Arabs of 
the southeast paid the same homage by handing over to him 
great flocks of sheep and goats (17 : 11). 

But all this was only the humbler part of his policy, for he 
had resolved to raise the moral and religious condition of his 
people, now dwelling in peace, and felt that without this all 
merely political action gave no security of permanent national 
elevation. 


dominion in a good state of defense against Israel. 


His task, however, was hard, for, in spite of Asa’s 
crusade against them, idolatrous high places to Baal and other 
gods, and to Ashera, the Syrian Venus, once more flourished. 
These the new king forthwith destroyed, thus doing his best 
to purify public morals by removing these temptations to vice. 
But, like all really worthy men, he felt that outward reformation 
alone was only skin deep, and that instruction in better prin- 
ciples was essential to infuse a healthy tone into the multi- 
tude. For this purpose he organized a system of public 
instruction in **The Book of the Law of the Lord,’’ which 
must, therefore, have been something much fuller than the 
few fragments of the Pentateuch admittedly thus old, accord- 
ing to modern destructive criticism, 
already well known, though afterwards almost forgotten, after 
the proscription by Manasseh, and only found again under 
Josiah, 

Five heads of tribe divisions—the chief men of Judah— 
were sent, with a number of Levites and two priests, to ex- 

#pound the sacred roll in all the towns of the kingdom, and, no 
doubt, in the villages, thus reaching the whole people; for 


and was cvidently 


there would be no scattered rural population then, any more 
than all the peasants living in towns or villages for 
Sut the wise action of the king did not end even 
with this enlightened stheme of general religious education. 
The fountain of justice is too often tainted in the East, and, to 
prevent this fatal abuse, judges above corruption were ap- 
pointed to hold courts over the country, some for the trial of 
strictly civil cases ; others, for such as needed priestly assessors, 


now, 
security. 


Bournemouth, England. 
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Teaching Points 


By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D. 
A Good Son of a Good Father 


ERE is 2 very prosperous nation. Fortunately, the 
Bible clearly shows the cause. 

A Jehoshaphat first ended the civil war that had raged for 
thirty-five years between Judah and Israel. Hates are not 
profitable. They hinder, while love helps. The king had 
love enough to supply the two nations, for he sought the 
Lord, and walked in his commandments (v. 4). It was not 
an ascetic piety that says ‘‘ Stand aside, for I am holier than 
thou,’’ but an active piety, helpful to others. 

1. He took away the high places of idolatrous worship and 
the worshiped images (v. 6). 

2. He appointed a class of laymen to teach the people in 
connection with the priests. The best princes were none too 
good for this work (v. 7). They itinerated throughout all the 
cities of Judah (v. 9) a kind of peripatetic Sunday- and day- 
school to teach all the people the book of the law of the 
Lord. - This is the first mention after the writing of the com- 
mandments that the songs, prophecies, and precepts of religion 
were gathered into a recognized body of divine teaching. The 
teacher of the Bible and its precepts is the best helper of a 
nation. 

Exterior result : Not only was the nation prosperous, but 
the fear of the Lord fell on all of the kingdoms round about, 
so that they made no war on Judah (v. 10). The Jews might 
have been spared all,their dire calamities of tribute-paying, 
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invasions, wars, devastations of cities, expatriations of peo- 
ples, and wailings by the rivers of various Babylons, if they 
had stedfastly cleaved to God and his law. 

It is well that we have one nation’s history divinely inter- 
preted. The conditions of national prosperity are perpetual. 
They do not change with the going of the ages. 

University Park, Colo. 
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Added Points 


Favorable antecedents and fine position are not substitutes 
for personal activity, Strengthen yourself against the evil, and 
for the good, 

God favors no man arbitrarily. He is with some because 
they shun evil, seek him, walk his ways. 

He whom God establishes has blessings in abundance, and 
his heart is lifted up in God’s ways. 

God’s law is the basal foundation of prosperity, whether 
personal or national, Study it, teach it, follow it. 

God’s truth is needed in every city, and by every individual. 
** Go ye into all the world.’’ 


Where individual effort is short of reach, organize for broader 


Teach it to every creature, 
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Illustrative Applications 
By Wayland Hoyt, D.D. 


_ strengthened himself agatnst Israel (v. 1). The nor- 
thern kingdom of Israel was contiguous, idolatrous, 
threatening. Against its ambitions and influences Jehosha- 
phat would forearm himself. Wise Jehoshaphat! He would 
not conduct his kingdom in a happy-go-lucky way. Here is a 
good example for every one as to conducting the kiagdom of 
the life. 
prayers, daily duties punctually done, resolutions of noble 
living, —such cities and garrisons set along the life’s frontier, 
where it must come in contact with the world’s evil, will pre- 
vent many an onset of temptation, will ward off many a sin. 
And the Lord was with Jehoshaphat (v. 3). And that is 
utmost blessing and prosperity. And this gracious boon is 


Fenced cities of holy habits, garrisons of daily 


not peculiar, apart, difficult of getting. I rode through the 
summer fields, and noticed that the sunlight did not grudge 
itself from the least and lowliest flower that would turn toward 
it. 


sunlight was with the flowers. 


And the reason of the spangled fields was because the 
So God will lavish his pres- 
ence and help, and longs to, on any soul that will hold itself 
toward him in sincere intent. You may have God with you 
as did Jehoshaphat. Mark the elements of Jehoshaphat’s 
right attitude toward God. He was select in the examples he 
chose to follow ; he walked in the ‘‘ first ways’’ of his father 
David. Where David’s paths went straight, he followed 
them, but where they crooked, as in the matter of Uriah and 
Bathsheba, he would not put his foot. Follow you parental 
example where it leads you rightly, but don’t think, because 
your father did wrong in this or that, therefore you may, 
Also, Jehoshaphat made head against the Ze?¢-gheist, the spirit 
of the time. He sought not unto the Baalim; that was the 
prevailing and popular worship, but, though it was, Jehosha- 
phat would have none of it. 
from God, in which you may be caught, to drift you from God. 


Do not allow a general tendency 


Breast it, rather, though the current be carrying all your 
social set. Also, Jehoshaphat inwardly held his heart in the 
right direction ; he ‘* sought to ’’ the God of his father. Don’t 
imagine the set of the affections to be a little matter; it is the 
within which makes. the without. As a man thinketh in his 





















































































































































heart, so is he. Also, Jehoshaphat outwardly practiced right- 
eousness ; he walked in God’s commandments. He did not 
mean about it, and dream about it, and think about it; he 
vigorously did it. Don’t imagine that inward and sentimental 
intention, which never finds expression in corresponding and 
definite action, amounts to anything. Also, Jehoshaphat 
dared to be singular ; he walked not after the doings of Israel. 
Can you imagine God in any other attitude than approvingly 
present with such a man? As well might you imagine a star 
refusing to shine into a telescope when the instrument is ex- 
actly turned toward the shining star. It is possible for you to 
be companied with God’s benignant presence. Jehoshaphat’s 
method will always bring similar result. 

Therefore the Lord stablished the kingdom in his hand; 


and all Judah brought to Jehoshaphat presents; and he had, 


riches and honour in abundance (v. 5). Of course ; such is 
the natural issue of God’s approving and helping presence 
witha man. Here is Old Testament illustration of the New 
Testament principle enunciated by our Lord, ‘‘ But seek ye 
first his kingdom, and his righteousness ; and all these things 
shall be added unto you,’’ Right-being toward God, and 
corresponding right action, will, in the long run, bring pros- 
perity, as the summer brings the harvests and the flowers, 
And his heart was lifted up in the ways of the Lord (vw. 6). 
** Lifted up in the ways of the Lord ’’ means taking courage 
in his ways. Certainly. ‘‘ Fifty-seven years ago to-day I 
publicly confessed my Lord,’’ an old saint said. 
ever been sorry?’’ one asked, ‘‘ Never; the Lord’s ways 
get better as you get on.’’ And the old saint was full of a 
high, strong courage as he faced eternity. Try you the Lord’s 
ways. Deeper and sweeter shall be your courageous confi- 
dence and delight as you keep on walking in them, 
Philadelphia, 


** Have you 
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Critical Notes 
By Professor Willis J. Beecher, D.D. 


ERSES 1, 2.—These verses describe the attitude which 
Jehoshaphat, at his accession, adopted toward Israel. — 
Strengthened himself against: Clearly, this does not mean 
that there were actual hostilities. Under the statesmanlike 
dynasty of Omri the old condition of chronic war between the 
two kingdoms had come to an end. In determining the sense 
in which Jehoshaphat strengthened himself, we must take into 
account verses 3 and 4, as well as verse 2. Under the infiu- 
ence of the strong and wily Jezebel, the northern kingdom was 
already becoming Baalite, and the Baalite leaven was strongly 
affecting Judah. Owing to Solomon’s high places in Jerusa- 
lem, and"those of his successors, Judah seems to have had a 
strong affinity for the foreign religions. It was against this 
tendency toward ‘‘ the Baalim,’’ ‘* the doings of Israel,’’ that 
Jehoshaphat strengthened himself. The tendency was all the 
more dangerous because of the friendly relations that now ex- 
isted between the two kingdoms,— Forces in all the fenced 
cities; As a precautionary measure. His opposition to Baal- 
ism might bring him into hostility with Ahab, and it was 
well to be prepared.— 7he cities of Ephraim which Asa... 
had taken; Probably Ramah (2 Chron. 16 : 6) and others. 
The statement in 15 : 8 is probably of a summarizing nature, 
and refers to the captures described in 16:6. If Ahabshould 
open hostilities, he would be likely to begin with these, claim- 
ing that they ought to be restored to Israel. 

Verses 3, 4.—Jehovah prospered Jehoshaphat as a reward 
for his religious fidelity.— 7he Lord was with Jehoshaphat : 
To have the Lord for partner is in itself prosperity.—/n the 
first ways of ... David: As contrasted with the later ways 
of David’s successors. The ‘‘ ways” referred to are those of 
the true national worship, as contrasted with seeking the 
Baals. it is incorrect to interpret the expression as referring 
to the early years of David, before his great sin ; for it was not 
till after his sin and repentance that David gave his attention 
to the national worship.— 74e Baalim;: The Old Version in- 
correctly omits the article. It would be good English to say 
“the Baals.’’ ‘* Baal’’ means * lord,’’ and the gods of many 
religions were designated by that term, but in this part of the 
history the reference is mainly to the Tyrian cult of which 
Jezebel was the champion. Jehoshaphat shunned all foreign 
religions alike, and was true to the one religion of Israel. 

Verses 5, 6.—The same thought as in the previous two 
verses, though with different particulars.— 7herefore : This 
word gives the interpretation of the translators ; the simple 
translation would be ‘‘and.’’ In the three clauses of this 
verse the point lies in the implication that Jehoshaphat, in 
acting as he did, ran risks, and the Lord took care of the 
risks. There was danger, if he clung to his principles, that 
that there would be factious opposition, that only part of 
Judah would pay tribute, that he would come into poverty 
and disrepute ; but he adhered to the truth, and the Lord 
gave him results the opposite of these.—4// Judah: Not a 
part, but all.—Arought presents: The tribute that consti- 
tuted a recognition of sovereignty.—//is heart was lifted up: 
The word is relatively a rare one. His beart was on the hill- 
tops, as one’s heart is when one has conscientiously ran risks, 
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and has succeeded.—And furthermore he took away, etc. : 
He did not gain his successes by compromise. Like Asa, his 
father, he made it a point to remove the local places of sacri- 
fice, whose existence was in violation of the law (Deut. 12), 
and the luck-pillars that stood in them beside the altars. 
In this he was but partially successful (1 Kings 22 : 43; 2 
Chron, 20 : 33). 

Verses 7~9.—He did not confine himself to enforcing pro- 
hibitory law against these bad practices. In Asa’s time it had 
been noticed that one source of evil practices was the lack 
of the inculcation of God’s law by the priests and in other 
ways (15:3). Jehoshaphat set to work to remedy this.— 
The third year : By this time experience had taught him the 
need of some such measure.—He sent; In the Old Version, 
‘**sent to,’’ which follows the form of the Hebrew, but does 
not so well give the sense.— His princes - Better, ‘‘ captains ; ”’ 
officers high in command, whether military, civil, or of some 
other class. The English word *‘ prince ”’ carries with it the 
implication of hereditary or other personal right, while the 
Hebrew word here used always denotes one who holds his 
position by appointment. The men here mentioned were 
probably civil officers,—commissioners of public instruction, 
perhaps.—Zevites ; Eleven Levites are mentioned by name, 
in two classes,—nine who were merely Levites, and two who 
are described as ‘‘ the priests.’’ 


The Old Version wrongly 
omits. the article. 


Possibly the two were the high-priests ; at 
any rate, they were the priestly members of the commission.— 
The book of the law: By Old Testament usage, “ a law ”’ is 
an authoritative message from God. 
term for such messages in general. 
recognized specific aggregate of such messages. Law, 
whether oral or written, was given by Cod through the 
prophets. Written law, once given, was to be preserved, 
officially expounded, and perhaps supplemented, by the 
priests. ‘* The book cf the law”’ is either the aggregate of 
written law recognized at any given period, or some definite 
part of that aggregate. Whatever else Jehoshaphat’s book of 
the law contained, it contained the religious requirements now 
found in the Pentateuch.— 7key went about: Probably in 
sub-committees. Each sub-committee may have had its own 
copy of the book. 

Verse 10.—A summary statement of the favorable results 
from Jehoshaphat’s fidelity. This statement is amplified in 
the particulars that follow. 


, 


is a collective 
**The law’’ is some 


**Law’ 
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A Reformation Based on Instruction 
By Alexander McLaren, D.D. 


HE first point to be noted in this lesson is that Jehosha- 
phat followed in the steps of Asa his father. Stress is 
laid on his adherence to the ancestral faith, ‘‘ the first ways 
of his father David,’’—before his great fall,—and the paternal 
example, ‘‘ he sought to the God of his father.’’ Such car- 
rying on of a predecessor’s work is rare in the line of kings 
of Judah, where father and son were seldom of the same mind 
in religion. The principle of hereditary monarchy secures 
peaceful succession, but not continuity of policy. Many a 
king of Judah had to say in his heart what Ecclesiastes puts 
into Solomon’s mouth, ‘‘I hated all my labor, . . . seeing 
that I must leave it unto the man that shall be after me. And 
who knoweth whether he shall be a wise man or a fool? ”’ 

But it is not only in kings’ houses that that experience is 
realized. Many a home is saddened to-day because the chil- 
dren do not seek the God of their fathers. ‘‘ Instead of the 
fathers ’’ should come ‘“‘ up thy children ; ’’ but, alas! grand- 
mother Lois and mother Eunice do not always see the boy 
who has known the Scriptures from a child grow up into a 
Timothy, in whom their unfeigned faith lives again. The 
neglect of religious instruction in professedly Christian fami- 
lies, the inconsistent lives of parents or their too rigid re- 
straints, or, sometimes, their too lax discipline, are to be 
blamed for many such cases. But there are many instances 
in which, not the parents, but the children, are to be blamed. 
An earnest Sunday-school teacher may do mitch to lead the 
children of godly parents to their father’s God. Blessed is 
the home where the golden chain of common faith binds 
hearts together, and family love is elevated and hallowed by 
common love of God ! 

Jehoshaphat’s religior was, further, resolutely held in the 
face of prevailing opposition. ‘‘ The Baalim ” were popular ; 
it was fashionable to worship them. They were numerous, 
and all varieties of taste could find a Baal to please them. 
But this young king turned from the tempting ways that 
opened flower-strewn before him, and chose the narrow road 
that led upwards. ‘So did not I, because of the fear of 
God ’’ might have been his motto. A similar determined 
setting of our faces God-ward, in spite of the crowd of tempt- 
ing false deities around us, must mark us, if we are to have 
any religion worth calling by the name. This king recoiled 
from the example of the neighboring monarchy, and walked 
** not after the doings of Israel.’’ His seeking to God was 
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very practical, for it was not shown simply by professeq ; 
liefs or by sentiment, but by ordering his life in obedience 4 
God’s ‘will. The test of real religion is, after all, a \if, - 
like the lives of the men who do not share our faith, and 
molded in accordance with God’s known will. It is vain to 
allege that we are seeking the Lord unless we are walking jg 
his commandments, ; 

Prosperity followed godliness, in accordance with the 4, 
vinely appointed connection between them which characte, 
ized the Old Dispensation. _ ‘** Prosperity is the blessing of ij, 
Old Testament ; adversity is the blessing of the New,”’ sa. 
Bacon, 
the Book of Job and many a psalm show that the cterg 
problem of suffering innocence was raised by facts even jy 
the old days, and im our days there are forms of well-be; 
which are the natural fruits of well-doing. Still, the connee. 
tion was closer in Judah than with us, and, in the case befor 
us, the establishment of Jehoshaphat in the kingdom, his sy). 
jects’ love, which showed itself in voluntary gifts over ang 
above the taxes imposed, and his wealth and honor, were the 
direct results of his true religion. 

A really devout man must be a propagandist. True {faith 
cannot be hid nor be dumb. As certainly as light must radiate 
must it strive to communicate itself. So the account of 
Jehoshaphat’s efforts to spread the worship of Jehovah follow 
the accouat of his personal godliness. ‘‘ His heart was lifted 
up in the ways of the Lord.’’ There are two kinds of lifted. 
up hearts ; one when pride, self-sufficiency, and forgetfulness 
of God, raise a man to a giddy height, from which God’s 
judgments are sure to cast him down‘ and break him in the 
fall; one when a lowly heart is raised to high courage and 
devotion, and ‘‘ set on high,’’ because it fears God’s name, 
Such elevation is consistent with humility. It fears no fall, 
it is an elevation above earthly desires and terrors, neither of 
which can reach it, so as to hinder the man from walking in 
**the ways of the Lord.’’ This king was lifted to it by his 
happy experience of the blessed effects of obedience. These 
encouraged him to vigorous efforts to spread the religion 
which had thus gladdened and brightened his own life. |s 
that the use we make of the ease which God gives us ? 

Jehoshaphat had to destroy first, inorder to build up. The 
**high places and Asherim’’ had to be taken out of Judah 
before there could be established the true worship. So it is 
still. The Christian has to carry a sword in the one hand, 
and a trowel in the other. 
stoncs of which have been cemented iu blood, has to be swe 
away before the fair:temple can be reared. The Devil is 
possession of much of the world; and the lawful owner has to 
dispossess the ‘‘ squatter.’’ No one can suppose that society 
is organized on Christian principles even in so-called ‘‘ Chris- 
tian countries ;’’ and there is much overturning work to be 
done before he whose right it is to reign is really king over 
the whole earth. We, too, have our ‘‘ high places and Ash- 
erim ’’ to root out. 

But that destructive work is not to be done by force. In- 
stitutions can only be swept away when public opinion has 
grown to see their evils, Forcible reformations of manners, 
and, still more, of religion, never last, but are sure to be fol- 
lowed by violent rebound to the old order. So, side by side 
with the removal of idolatry, this king took care to diffuse the 
knowledge of the true worship by sending out a body of in- 
fluential commissioners to teach in Judah. That was a new 
departure of great importance. It presents several interesting 
features. The composition of the staff of instructors is re- 
markable. The principal men in it are five court officers, 
next to whom, and subordinate, as is shown not only by the 
order of enumeration, but by the phrase ‘‘ with them,’’ were 
nine Levites, and, last and lowest of all, two priests. We 
might have expected that priests should be the most numerous 
and important members of such a body, and we are led to 
suspect that the priesthood was so corrupted as to be careless 
about religious reformation. A clerical order is not always 
the most ardent in religious revival, The commissioners 
were probably chosen without regard to their being priests, 
Levites, or ‘‘ laymen,” because of their zeal in the worship 
of Jehovah ; and the five “‘ princes ’’ head the list in order to 
show the royal authority of the commission. 

Another point is the emphasis with which their function of 
teaching is thrice mentioned in three verses. Apparently the 
bulk of the nation knew little or nothing of ‘the law of the 
Lord,”’ either on: its spiritual and moral or its ceremonial 
side ; and Jehoshaphat’s object was to effect an enlightened, 
not a forcible and superficial, change. God's way of influ- 
encing actions is to reveal himself to the understanding 204 
the heart, that these may move the will, and that may shape 
the deeds. Wise men will imitate God’s way. Jehoshap>* 
did not issue royal commands, but sent out teachers. 10 
chapter 19 we find him despatching ‘judges’ in similat 
fashion throughout Judah. They had the power to punish, 
but these teachers had only authority to explain and ' 
exhort. , 

The present writer accepts the chronicler’s statement! that 
the teachers had “the book of the law’* with them, thovg® 
he recognizes it as possible that that ‘* book *”’ was not ident 
cal with the complete collection of documents which »°* 


But the epigram is too neat to be entirely true, jy J 
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bears the name. But, be that as it may, the incident of our 
asa remarkable as being the only recorded systematic 
and complete gttempt to diffuse the remedy against idolatry 
throughout the kingdom, as putting religious reformation on 
its only sure ground, and as hinting at deep and widespread 
ignorance among the mqeeca. : 

«¢ When a man’s ways please the Lord, he maketh even his 
enemies to be at peace with him.”" So Judah found. ‘**A 
terror of the Lord fell upon all the kingdoms’ around. No 
doubt, the news filtered to them of how Jehovah was exerting 
his might on the nation, and a certain indefinable awe of this 
so potent god, who was defeating the Baalim, made them 
think that peace was the best policy. Each nation was sup- 
posed to have its own god, and the national god was supposed 
to fight for his worshipers ; so that war was a struggle of 
deities as well as of men, and the stronger god won. Here 
was a god who had reconquered his territory, and had cast 
out usurpers. Prudence dictated keeping on good terms with 
him. But it never occurred to any of these peoples that their 
own gods were any less real than Judah’s, or that Judah’s 
God could ever become theirs. 


Fallowfield, Manchester, England. 
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The Senior Bible Class 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 


[Editor’s Note.—A leaflet giving ample directions for the wise 
conduct of a senior Bible class, and a list of books which will be 
useful to such a class following the present lessons, will be sent 
free by the Editor of The Sunday School Times to any one, upon 
request. Each week’s issue of The Sunday School Times will 
be needed by every member of a class that is following the 
course. Free specimen copies of any issue will be sent, on appli- 
cation, to any one who desires to introduce this course. Any 
book mentioned in the list or during the course of the studies 
may be purchased from The Sunday School Times.] 


2 Chronicles 17-20. 


I. THE GENERAL PREPARATION. 
(For each member of the Bible class.} 

The reign of Jehoshaphat (876-851), briefly described in 
1 Kings 22 : 41-50, and alluded to in 1 Kings 22 and 2 Kings 
3, is more fully set forth in these four chapters. It was a 
little longer at either end than the reign ef Ahab over Israel. 
It is represented as the active and internally successful reign 
ofa truly religious monarch. The writer of Kings bears tes- 
timony to his power, diplomacy, spirit of religious reform, 
and enterprise, while representing him to be the valued ally 
of the northern kingdom. The chronicler gives many details 
of his prowess, and his practical genius as a ruler. His char- 
acter is best revealed in 2 Chronicles 19 : 4-11, and in the 
special selection for the lesson (17 : £-10). 


The four chapters should be rapidly glanced over, and “ 


compared with 1 Kings 22. “Then note with care (1) the in- 
dications of the military skill, foresight, resources, and prow- 
ess of the king (2 Chron. 17: 2, 10, 13-19); 20; (2) his 
religious reforms (17 : 3, 6-9; 19: 4; 20: 32, 33; (3) his 
judicial reforms (19 : 5-7); (4) his establishment of Levitical 
tribunals (19 : 8-11); (5) his religious scruples (18 : 4; 19 : 
6, 9); (6) his keenness in detecting shams (18 : 6); (7) his 
great wealth (17 : 11,12; 18:1); (8) the unfortunate ending 
of his commercial venture (20 : 35-37, comp. 1 Kings 22: 
48) ; (9) his singular lack of reliance upon an army (20 : 3, 
4, 12, 15), when he is reported (17: 14-19) to have main- 
tained a bodyguard at Jerusalem, aside from the garrisons 
in his fortresses, of over a million of warriors. Would 
David have put choir-singers in front of his bodyguard ? 
(20 : 21.) 

Il, REFERENCE LITERATURE. 


[These references are collated for the benefit of those who are able to 
Secure and use one or two good reference books. For a list which speci- 
fies a wide range of books, address the Editor of The Sunday School 
Times. The success of the work is not dependent on the purchase of 
any books whatever; they are to be regarded as an aid highly recom- 
mended to those who are able to consult them.] 

The account of Jehoshaphat’s reign which best takes into 
Consideration the information from both sources, is Farrar, 

First Kings ”” (327-336). Geikie (IV, 57-Go, 111-114, 118) 
makes an elaborate study of the times, which is perhaps too 
ingenious. Brief references are found in Kent (43), Cornill 
\103), Kittel (282-284), and Stanley (II, 337, 332-334)- 

III, QUESTIONS FOR STUDY AND DIscussIon. 
[To be allotted in advance, by the leader, for careful consideration, to 


members of the class. The references im brackets are to other lesson helps 
ssue of The Sunday School Times.]} 


in th 


1. Jchoshaphat s Disposition. (1.) Was Jehoshaphat’s 
Boocness of the positive or negative kind? According to the 
ree testimony, what was his ruling desire? [Hoyt : 
Vv. 3. McLaren: TT 3 5-) 

. be Work as a Reformer. (2.) Compare 17 : 3, 4, 6; 
=. de ms 20 : 33, and note the extent of his religious re- 
rms. Must we suppose that he was not wholly successful, 
hat a distinction was made between idolatrous high places 
and high Places dedicated to Jehovah ?- [Critical Notes : vs. 
+) (3) Compare 17 : 7-9; 19 : 4-7, @ ete., and notice 
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his emphasis upon right standards of action. Was his own 
policy an example of faithfulness to these standards ? 

3. His Achievements. (4.) Was his military policy offen- 
sive cr defensive ? Was the possession of such a huge stand- 
ing army as reported by the chronicler inconsistent with the 
policy of defense followed in chapter 20? [Critical Notes : vs. 
I, 2.] (5-) In addition to the nations mentioned in 17 : 11, 
what nation must have been submissive to Jehoshaphat in 
order that he could be free to build vessels at Ezion-geber ? 
(6.) What advantages did the nation gain by his rule, in addi- 
tion to peace ? (20 : 30.) 

4. The Alliance with Israel, (7.) Was Jehoshaphat’s 
treaty of peace (1 Kings 22: 44) a statesmanlike move ? 
How was it cemented? (2 Chron. 21:6.) Was Jehu, the 
prophet (19 : 1-3), right in his prediction of the consequences ? 

5. Teaching the Law. (8.) What must have been meant 
by “the book of the law of the Lord ’’ ? -Could it have been 
any part of our present Bible ? 
secular instruction? [Geikie: § 2. 
McLaren: { 9.] 

6. Reorganising the Courts of Justice (19 : 4-11). (9.) 
What was the fundamental aim of the reorganization ? [Geikie : 
last {. McLaren: § 8.] (10.) Was this the distinctive achieve- 
ment of the king’s reign ? 


Would this be religious or 
Critical Notes: vs. 7-9. 


IV. Some Lreapinc THOUGHTS. 
{For general discussion under the direction of the leader.] 

If we estimate the goodness of men by their purposes, we 
must give Jehoshaphat high rank. He evidently intended to 
be faithful to Jehovah, and set a true value on the blessmgs 
of peace. 

His alliance with Jezebel and Ahab by the marriage of their 
children was a fatal mistake. Moral errors generally prove to 
be political and social errors too. 

Yale University. 
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Teaching Hints 


By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 
The Bible the Basis of Prosperity 


HIS is the day of conventions, Thousands are held 
There are political conventions, labor con- 
ventions, scientific conventions, medical conventions, Sunday- 
school conventions, Young People’s Society of Christian 


Endeavor conventions, and a host of others. 


every year. 


That conven- 
tions may be made a source of much blessing is evident. 
Jehoshaphat seems to have understood this, for he instituted 
a series of conventions that wrought much good in his land. 
He realized that the word of God was the true basis for any 
real prosperity, and so he sent chosen men into all the cities 
of Judah to teach the people the word of God. They con- 
stituted a kind of peripatetic Sunday-school convention. The 
result was most blessed, and to it, more than to any other 
thing, this king owed his prosperity. 

But long before the time of Jehoshaphat men had realized 
that this was the fact. Moses charged the children of Israel, 
before his death, that they ‘‘ remember ”’ to keep all the say- 
ings of the book of the law. He told them that therein would 
lie their strength. To Joshua, as Israel stood on the verge 
of the land, the angel of the Lord appeared, telling him that 
he was to be very courageous to keep all that was written in 
the law of Moses. He was not told anything about the 
‘*arts of war,’’ although he was the general-in-chief of the 
people. But over and over again he was impressed with 
the need of conformity to the word of God. See Joshua 1. 
To this all history bears witness. 
eyes to see the same thing to-day. 

Which are the freest lands to-day? Without doubt, Eng- 
land and the United States. Which are the lands whose 
government is most manifestly based on the Bible? The 
same two countries. This ought to give us much food for 
thought. But just here some one may say, ‘* Well, but what 
about England’s opium traffic, or the sanctioning of vice in 
the army in India, or the lynchings and the ill-treatment of 
oppressed races in the United States?’’ We reply, these 
are not the result of Bible teaching, but are in direct oppo- 
sition to it. It is because men have wot obeyed the Word 
that these things have taken place. Put together all our 
good things on one side, and all our bad things on the other, 
and you may be surprised to find the one the result of 
obedience, and the other the result of disobedience, of the 
word of God. 

Disobedience 


We need only open our 


: Gambling, intemperance, impurity, political 
corruption, worship of mammon, etc. 

Obedience : Freedom, liberty, sobriety, safety through law, 
purity, honesty. 

Of course, it is evident that no nation has ever rendered 
complete obedience to this word, but it is equally apparent 
that, in proportion as any nation has done so, it has pros- 
pered. The godless may laugh at Sunday-school conven- 
tions, and call the Ten Commandments “an _irridescent 
dream,”’ but that does not change fundamental facts. Let 
State, national, and international policy conform to the law 
of God, and we should see the most prosperous and invincible 


_kingdom in his hand.’’ 


nation that the world has ever seen. As a people we should 
realize that in this word hies our great hope in the future, and 
that just in proportion as we disregard its precepts are we 
preparing for ourselves sorrow, and in the end ruin, ‘* Right- 
eousness exalteth a nation: but sin is a reproach to any 
people ’’ (Prov. 14 : 34). 

New York City. 
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Hints for the Intermediate Teacher 
By Faith Latimer 


F what king of Judah did we study last week? What 
examples had been set before him by his father and 
grandfather? On whom did Asa rely for strength to do right ? 
What did he command the people to do? What prophets 
helped Asa in his work of reformation? Perhaps some 
scholars, as requested, can give accounts of the prophet’s 
words of counsel to king and people, and of the meeting 
in Jerusalem in the fifteenth year of the reign of Asa. With 
thousands of sacrifices they made a covenant with the Lord, 
not only with loud voices, with cornets and trumpets, but 
** with all their heart and with all their soul.’? Few charac- 
ters in Scripture are represented as faultless ; their sins are 
not hidden or excused, but left on record as warnings. There 
was a time when Asa, instead of asking help from the Lord, 
joined with a Syrian king to help him against the kingdom of 
Israel. A prophet told him he had done foolishly, 
angry, and put the prophet in prison. Asa lived a long life, 
and, though some of the years were shadowed by sin, yet we 
read, ‘* nevertheless the heart of Asa was perfect all his days,’’ 
—not that he had reached perfection, and was sinless, but that 
the main desire of his heart was to do right in the sight 
of God. 

Jehoshaphat, Son of Asa.—The son of Asa was the next 
king, and he reigned a quarter of a century. His is called a 
good reign, and we read that he walked in the ways of his 
father, and that the Lord was with him” Read in the third 
and fourth verses of the lesson, and find why the Lord was 
with him, and see how that word ‘‘therefore’’ in the fifth 
verse shows how Asa pleased both God and men. He 
strengthened himself against Israel, for their king had made 
war against his father Asa. He stationed soldiers in the dif- 
ferent walled cities, in many of them thousands of armed men, 
with brave, able officers, ready to resist any attack, for in all 
he had an immense asmy. And so ‘the Lord stablished the 
All rejoiced in the prosperity of their 
king, and expressed their joy, as grateful hearts are glad to 
do, by presenting him gifts, besides the revenues they will- 
ingly paid for the support of the government. It seemed like 
a return of the good old days of David and Solomon. Like 
those honored kings, what did Jehoshaphat have in abun- 
dance? He was a happy king. His heart was * lifted up,” 
not in pride or self-sufficiency, but with a brave consciousness 
of right doing and trust in God, who will give perfect peace to 
those who trust wholly in him; not the passive peace of idle- 
ness, but with a fervent spirit, ‘*in diligence not slothful.’’ 
What is our Golden Text? Jehoshaphat acknowledged God 
by watchfully destroying all signs or forms of worship of any 
other god, striving to keep his people in the right path, even 
as the Lord directed him. 

The King Taught his People.—Heé did not undertake to do 
all the Lord’s work single-handed. He understood the value 
of co-operation and organization. He began early in his reign 
to carry out plans for the thorough good of his people, and 
the workers whom he chose as his aids. He knew that only 
wisdom and the fear of the Lord could keep the people in 
safety, and he resolved to give them teachers and lessons of 
true value. In the third year of his reign he selected five of 
his princes as leaders in the work. 


Asa was 


They were an executive 
committee, or board of public inst-uction, to oversee the men 
who were to be the actual teachers ; for the king chose nine 
of the Levites and two priests to teach the nation. 

The Text-Book.—The Levites had always been the keepers 
and teachers of the law the Lord had given by Moses, but 
they did not offer sacrifices and burn incense, as other priests. 
These sixteen chosen men were to go through all the land, 
from city to city, and teach ‘‘the book of the law of the 
Lord.”” It was but a small part of our Scripture which 
formed their text-book, for much Bible history was then being 
made, and not yet written. There were no books and 
printed leaflets and texts, that even the youngest child has now, 
to teach them Scripture words. There were few written 
copies of the Word of God, but the people were reminded of 
the command to lay up the words of the Lord in their hearts, 
to teach them to their children, talk of them in the house and 
by the way. They taught, too, the promises to those who 
would obey the law, and the protection and care they might 
expect and claim. 

Blessings of Peace.—Examples of good are like far-shining 
sunbeams. The countries around received blessing, and 
brought rich presents to Jehoshaphat, and for a long time none 
made war against him. His paths were directed, as all 


will be who acknowledge the wise Father, who will guide 
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safely all who trust in him. It will interest the scholars, and 
induce them to read the Bible story, to tell of the king’s 
course when, in later years, an enemy came against him. It 
was Jehoshaphat himself who led the prayers of the whole 
army, when wives and little children came together to pray 
and worship. The next day, before the battle, all united to 
give praise for the victory of which they were confident. 
They sang in loud chorus, ‘‘ Hallelujah, praise the Lord," 
and the listening enemy, panic-stricken, fled away,—not the 
only time when a psalm-singing army has been given the 
victory. 
Louisville, Ky 
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Hints for the Primary Teacher 
By Julia E. Peck 


Bik of consideration for little folks’ brains, the historical 

matter of our primary lesson can be condensed into small 
space while we make the most of a topical lesson built on the 
Golden Text. The doings of Jehoshaphat will be of small 
moment to primary children for many years to come ; but 
we cannot overestimate the importance of a lesson which 
shall teach them to acknowledge the Lord in all their ways. 

If the primary teacher is required to hold closely to the 
lesson text, she can review the blackboard exercise used last 
Sunday. The reason why the children so persistently place 
Elijah and Elisha in the New Testament, and why they insist 
that these prophets lived ‘‘ after Christ came,’’ is because, in 
the year’s course, studies in the life of Christ preceded Old 
Testament lessons. In June the children were taught of the 
resurrection, and in July they learned that ‘** Rehoboam was 
come to Jerusalem.,’’ 

In their blackboard chronology exercise, as taught last 
Sunday, the children learned on which side of our dividing 
line between Old and New Testament to place their lesson 
subjects and pictures for the year; and now, as they grow 
familiar with handling and arranging these topics, their inter- 
est grows in proportion. To-day we add the name ‘‘ Jehosha- 
phat ’’ (or a large ‘‘J’’) to our Old Testament group, speak- 
ing of him as ‘‘ a good king who takes Asa’s place.’’ As Asa 
disappears from our group, we teach the facts: Asa had de- 
stroyed idols, but idol worship sprang up again, to be crushed 
only when people should be taught to love the Lord their 
God, This, we teach, Jehoshaphat was trying to do ‘by send- 
ing out his missionaries through the land. 

When we have enumerated the possessions of Jehoshaphat, 
told of his missionary efforts, and put the stress of our account 
on the fact that he ‘‘ ever sought the Lord God,’’ we have 
about all the historical matter which can be handled in a single 
primary lesson. 

Put yourself, teacher, in the children’s place. ‘* When 
mama was a little girl’’ is, to you, a time most remote in 
history. If you are a young Easterner, you locate Palestine 
’ and feel yourself safe in thus generalizing. 
worid is geographically divided into ‘this place,’’ 
other place ’’ (your summer home), and ‘‘ heaven.’’ 


** out west,’ Your 
** one 
Primary 
limitations were recently brought home to a teacher when, 
holding up a portrait of Elisha, she explained that ‘* this was 
the way the artist supposed Elisha to look,’’ ‘* Why didn’t 
he have his photograph taken ?’’ asked the children. 

We must search for vital truths with which to fill our lesson 
hour ; and we must carefully use mere outlines of history only 
so far as, arranged and taught in order, they serve as an en- 
tering wedge for vital truth. 

All paths in our lesson to-day lead to the Golden Text. 
Jehoshaphat ‘‘ sought the Lord,”’ ‘* walked in his command- 
ments,’’ acknowledged him in all his ways. We give the 
children the text, ‘‘In all thy ways acknowledge him,’’ to 
memorize ; and then our lesson must literally show them just 
how to acknowledge him, and that from a child's point of 
view. 

Children of the normal type are not in the habit of con- 
sciously acknowledging, in all their ways, the love and care 
of parents. Yet this is the first step toward acknowledging 
their heavenly Father's love and care, and is a necessary part 
of their training. 

Children accept, as a matter of course, the love and care 
of parents, just as they accept the air they breathe. They will 
learn to think and to act by having their attention called to 
these things. They learn, too, by a sharp contrasting expe- 
rience of loneliness, real or imaginary. 

Possibly those who have made long visits away from home, 
experiencing sharp pangs of homesickness, or those who “' ran 
away and got lost’’ for a day or two, may have learned by 
suffering something like appreciation of loving care and pro- 
tection. 
longed for mother, and could not get to her for many hours, 
how did you show her your joy when, at last, you reached 
the shelter of her arms?’’ The children are led to say 
that ‘‘just talking about this gladness is a slight way of ex- 
pressing it."’ We lead them on antil they explain that the 
right expression of gladness would be in deeds, not in words. 

The next step: Develop the thought of deeds—not words 


To these we appeal when we ask, ‘‘ When you 
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—by which we can show that we belong wholly to God our 
Father, The idea of loyalty might be brought in here. ‘‘ Ye 
have not chosen me, but I have chosen you.’’ Because God 
has chosen us, we are wholly on his side. ‘* Teach: ‘‘It is 
God that girdeth me with strength, and maketh my way per- 
fect’’ (Psa. 18 : 32). ‘*Stand therefore, having your loins 
girt about with truth ’’ (Eph. 6 : 14). 
Northampton, Mass. 
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Hints for the Superintendent 
By the Rev. E. Morris Fergusson 


H AVE on the board the first two lines. 

How many of you are studying history at school this 
Of what countries? Well, in this school we are 
studying, just now, the history of a certain country in Asia, — 
which? It was once one kingdom, but broke into two. Last 
quarter we followed the kingdom of Israel from Jereboam the 
First down to the fall of Samaria and the captivity of Israel. 
This quarter we go back to the break, in order to follow down 
the history of the kingdom of Judah, or the people of the 
Jews. Last Sunday we studied about the good king ? 
To-day we study about another good king, Asa’s son, Jehosha- 
phat. The classes that are old enough may work out from 
their Bibles a history of his reign, noting the various things 
he did, and how God blessed him. 

(The foregoing may precede the lesson period. Bible refer- 
ences, placed on the board, will help in finding the sources of 
the history of Jehoshaphat’s reign. 
briefly on the facts as found.) 

This lesson shows us that Jehoshaphat did four good things. 
First, he sought. Whom did he seek? 


year? 


After the lesson, question 


Whom should we 
seek first ? 

Then he fought. All kings had to fight in those days. Is 
there any fighting left to do to-day? What have we to fight ? 
When there is really an enemy to fight, the safest thing to do 
is to keep him on the run, 

Then he dought whatever the kingdom and the worship of 
the Lord needed. He was a good provider. But for an acci- 
dent he would have had a line of ships running to the gold 
country, He seems to have been a good business man. Can 
a man serve the Lord that way ? 

And then he /auyft the words of God to all his people. He 
was a friend of education in the fear of the Lord. He organ- 


ized a public-school system that did not leave out the best 


- text-book of all. 


Now, you and I cannot sit on thrones, but, in this country, 
we can help to be kings. At what place do we exercise our 
Will it make any diff:rence to the country 
whether or not the boys and girls are getting ready to be kings 
like Jehoshaphat ? 


sovereignty ? 


JEHOSHAPHAT 
THE GOOD KING 
SOUGHT 
FOUGHT 
BOUGHT 
TAUGHT 








L 
Trenton, N. J. 
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Question Hints 


By Amos R. Wells 
For the Teacher 


EVIEW.—-What good king became ruler of Judah? 
What did he do for the true worship ? 
came upon him? 


What danger 
How did the Lord deliver him ? 

2. JEHOSHAPHAT (vs. I, 2).—What good king followed Asa ? 
Why did he strengthen himself against Israel? (2 Chron. 16: 
1.) Whom did he set over his forces in the fortified cities ? 
(2 Chron, 17:7; 21: 2, 3.) How were the ‘garrisons ”’ 
additional defenses? Where were these ‘cities of Eph- 
raim’’? Who had captured them? (2 Chron. 13: 19.) 
Against what enemies should the Christian always be on 
guard? What are his defenses ? 

3. SEEKING GoD (vs. 3, 4).—What were the “ first ways” 
of David? What were the Baalim? What is it to “‘ seek the 
Lord’’? What were ‘the doings of Isracl ’’ ? 
choice is set before every man nowadays ? 

4. Gop EsTasLisHep Him (vs. 5, 6).—What is the con- 
nection between godliness and prosperity ? 
had these ‘‘ presents ’’ 


What similar 


What relation 
to the taxes? Why will honering God 
always bring honor from men? With what feelings was the 
king’s heart ‘‘ lifted up ’’? How is this passage to be recon- 
ciled with 2 Chronicles 20 : 33? 


5. THe Law or Gop (vs. 7-9).— What had the princes to do 
with the teaching ? Who were the Levites, that they should 


a 
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teach the law ? 
law’’? 


How large at that time was ‘the | 
What was their purpose in teaching it ? 
will come to us from studying the Bible ? 

6. THe Fear oF Gop (v. 10).—What would inspire the 
surrounding nations with fear? What difference 


00k of the 
What Gaing 


between 


their fear of God and Jehoshaphat’s? What wise Step wig | 


regard to the northern kingdom did Jehoshaphat take) 
(2 Chron. 18: 1.) What very foolish step? (2 Chron. it. 
1-3.) What was his ‘hallelujah victory ’’? (2 Chron, », 
1-30). 
For the Superintendent 

1. What good king followed Asa? 2. What did he gy 
with the idols? 3. What did he do with the Bible? 
What was the effect of his wise conduct on the surroungj 
nations ? 5. What lesson can we learn from Jehoshaphat 
life ? (Golden Text.) 


Boston, Mass. 
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b 4 
Questions to be Answered in Writing 


[These questions are given also in The Scholars’ Magazine, where b| ank 
space is allowed for the written answers. Send two-cent stamp for speq, 
men copy to John D. Wattles & Co., 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa) 

1. Why was the Lord with Jehoshaphat? 2. What goog 
did Jehoshaphat gain because God was with him? 3. In wha 
should we imitate the teachers Jehoshaphat sent? 4 
may the fear of the Lord come on thos? about us? 


. How 
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Oriental Lesson-Lights 
By Dr. William Wright 


" EHOSHAPHAT ... WALKED IN THE First Ways of 

HIs FATHER Davip.’’—The Oriental never forgets a 
distinguished ancestor. The new king was a lineal descen. 
dant of the great- King David, who was therefore called his 
father,—an expression of affinity and nearness ; but the foibles 
of a great man in the East are even more dwelt on than his 
virtues. An Arab to-day who is proud of the blue blood of 
his shaykh will not only give you an account of the celebrated 
line of ancestors from whom the great man is descended, but 
he will add picturesque details of his great and bad acts, 
especially the latter. Of course, the blue blood flows down 
uncontaminated to himself, while the acts were only incident 
to their author. There is no sentiment among Orientals’ 
favor of the motto, ‘*‘ Nihil nisi bonum de mortuis,’’ and », 
when the inspired writer compares Jehoshaphat’s walk to 
that of his father, he is careful to note that he did not follow 
David in his faults. And this Oriental bias comes out more 
clearly in the Hebrew than in the English. In the Hebrew it 
is first asserted that ‘‘he walked in the ways of his father 
David,’’ and then the word for ‘‘ chief,’’ or ‘first ’’ ways is 
added, as a kind of after-thought, or reservation, such as an 
Oriental would make in the present day. 
sensitive to their friends’ 


Occidentals are as 
weaknesses as Orientals are, but 
they have a greater tendency to leave the foibles of the de- 
parted in the kindly afterglow that death raises around them. 

‘*AND ALL JUDAH BROUGHT TO JEHOSHAPHAT [és 
ENTS.’’—There is no place where, human goodness and 
worthy acts are more highly appreciated than in the East, and 
when the reformer gives a strong lead, his success covers 4 
multitude of sins. At the beginning of a reign free-will offer- 
ings were expected, but sometimes 
(1 Sam. 10 : 27). 


they were withheld 
When, however, the accession of the king 
was associated with brilliant qualities or achievements, be- 
nevolences in abundance flowed in to the monarch (1 Kings 
10 : 25). 
father. 


Jehoshaphat was the reforming son of a reforming 
Asa had done his best to check idolatry, but the Phe 
nician fashion had taken deep root among priests and people, 
and Jehoshaphat entered vigorously on the work begun by lis 
father. He took away the high places and the as/erim oul 
of Judah. He was a strong, courageous man, and he seems 
to have carried public opinion with him, and ‘* waxed great 
exceedingly ’’ (v. 12), and, while the Philistines brought him si 
ver, the Arabians brought him flocks ’’ (v. 11), When Subli 
Pasha reached Damascus as governor of Syria, he began # 
once the work of reform. Innocent prisoners were set # 
liberty, lands and houses were restored to their rightful 
owners, bribery and robbery were checked, and the men who 
fattened on hoary abuses paused in their acts of wrong 
There was nobody in particular wanting reform in the prov 
ince, but the reform sentiment awoke, and Subhi Pasha be- 
came the hero of the hour. And such was the contagion 
well-doing that people who hated reforms hastened Ww 
others to lay free-will offerings at his feet. In a few months 
his stables contained the finest collection of Arab mares ™ 
Syria, and his shelves were filled with the rarest hisham' 
faience and Oriental china, and, the more he protected the 
poor from the exactions of the rich, the more the rich seemed 
to honor him. And is it not recorded that even the heathe, 
who could have had no sympathy with Jehoshaphat’s a‘ hieve 
ments, honored his memory ‘‘ who sought the Lord with all 
his heart ’’ ?. (2 Chron; 22 : 9.) 


London, England. 
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Lesson Plan 








Topic : Continuing Favor upon Continued Fidelity 
Analysis 
1, CONTINUED FIDELITY (vs. 1-4, 6-9). 
gthening the kingdom 7. Shunning Israel's ways 


. Stret 


risoning the cities (2). 
God's ways (34). 


4¢). 
P vs 8. Removing idolatrous shrines 
2 sal ( 


Walking God's rival (3c). 9 Edueating the people 
Seeking after God (44). . ). ae 
Keeping God's command- 10. Honoring God's law (9a). 

; ments (4 5). 11. Reaching all persons (9 4). 


Il, CONTINUED FAVOR (vS. 3, 5, 6, 10). 






God's presence 4. Abounding in prosperity (5c). 

(3a). 5. Enjoying God's service (6 a). 

» Receiving divine confirma- 6. Extending God's fear (10 a). 

; 7. Enjoying continued peace 
(10 6). 


' Enjoying 





tion (54 


). 
_ Receiving liberal gifts (5 4). 







_— 


Daily Home Readings 











M.—2 Chron. 17: 1-10. Jehoshaphat's good reign. 
T.—2 Chron. 19: 1-11. Good instruction. 

W.—2 Chron. 20: 1-13. Refuge in trouble. 

T.—2 Chron. 20: 14-21. Resting in God. 

F.—2 Chron, 20: 22-30. Deliverance. 


S.—Deut. 17: 14-20. ‘The king and the Scriptures. 
S.—Neh. 8: 1-12. Ajoyful Bible-reading. 
(These Home Readings are the selections of the International Bible 
Reading Association.) 
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Quarterly Lesson Plan 












Toric FOR THE QUARTER: Jehovah's Goodness to a Way- 
ward People. 


GOLDEN TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: Return unto me, and I 
will return unto you, saith the Lord of hosts.—Mal. 3:7. 


































































Lesson Calendar 


1. October 2.—Reformation under Asa ......4.--. 2 Chron. 14: 2-12 
2. October 9.—Jehoshaphat’s Good Reign .. .2 Chron. 17: 1-10 
3. October 16.~The Temple Repaired ......¢6. “e Chron. 24 : 4-13 
4. October 23.—Isaiah Called to Service. . . 1... ee ees Isa. 6: 1-13 
5. October 30.—Messiah’s Kingdom Foretold ....... Isa, 12: 1-10 
6. November 6.—Hezekiah’s Great Passover ..... 2 Chron. 30: 1-173 


7. November 13.—The Assyrian Invasion . 2 Kings 19: 20-22, 28-37 
&. Movember 20.—Manassen’s Sinand Kepentance . . 2 Chron. 33 19416 
9. November 27.—Temperance Lesson . ... » > Prov. 4: 10-19 
o December 4.—The Book of the Law Found 2 Kings 22: 8-20 
a1.'December rr.—Trying to Destroy God’s Word Jer. 36: 20-32 
12. December 18.~—The Captivity, of Judah Jer. sos 3-1 


Review. 
13. December 25.—{ OFA Christmas Lesson ........ Hebd. i149 
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Work and Workers 


Convention Calendar 


Nebraska and Trans-Mississippi Congress, at 
Omaha 


“ 


Massachusetts, at Worcester 
Oregon, at Pordan§ 25 34°s )\5 5 6% e's 2 
Maryland, at Baltimore 
Arisona, at Phoesig fig 6 Gy. s- i 3-5 3's 
Rhode Island, at Providence . 


September 27-3¢ 
- . « October 46 
. - October 446 
. « « October 13, 14 
. . October 14-16 
. October 18, 19 


Maine, at Skowhegan ...... . October 18-20 
Pennsylvania, at Johnstown. ... . » October 18-20 
Wisconsin, at Milwaukee . . « October 25-28 
Oklahoma, at Perry. . .. . - « « « « November 





Connecticut, at New Haven, biennial 
District of Columbia, at Washington 


Michigan, at Saginaw. . 
New Jersey, 


. November 8-10 
. November 14-16 
November 15-17 
November 15-17 
November 27-29 


, at Paterson, triennial . 
Utah, at Salt Lake ae a 

British North America 
a Scotia, at Bridgetown . Ge 
rince Edward Island, at Charlottetown A 


* . October 11-13 


October 13, 14 





New Brunswick, at Moncton City . . October 18-20 

Ontario, at Peterborough —e oe «oe « » » October 25-87 
Great Britian 

Scottish National, at Paisley. ......... . . October 68 


x 


Those Sunday-school workers who 
would keep abreast -of the times 
—n should not lose sight of the fact men- 
thst ths « The Sunday School Times for September 3, 
akin eo of the Third World’ s Sunday-school Con- 
~ ai ao in London in July, will be issued very soon, 
"a aid - fifteen hundred copies ordered for Ameri- 
-_ . — 1 be disposed of to those applying to W. B. 
paper * La Salle Street, Chicago, at 50 cents per 

“opy. As the verbatim reports occupy about 


World's Convention 
Report Agaia 
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three hundred and sixty pages, this price simply defrays 
expenses. 


fooks and Writers 


Recent Verse * 


= view of the public attention given to Stephen Phil- 

lips's Poems, his volume may have precedence of 
those here noticed. Had he not been lauded as The 
[London] Academy's prize poet, his work would make a 
better impression. One naturally expects much, and is, 
perhaps, a little disappointed. Yet Mr. Phillips's verse 
is by no means devoid of merit. Those pieces which, 
like the opening ‘‘ Woman with the Dead Soul,’’ deal 
realistically with contemporary city life, are decidedly 
strong, though unpleasant, while in delicate lyrics, of 
which ‘*The Apparition’’ is a fair example, he is artistic 
and imaginatively suggestive. A deep note is struck in 
‘¢ Faith,’ which is a noble thing. In his handling of 
blank verse this new English verseman is often felici- 
tous, and his gift for narrative in this form is evident in 
the treatment of an old religious motive such as ‘‘ Christ 
in Hades.’’ Love's young rapture is well expressed in 
‘« By the Sea,’’ which also uses blank verse. Allto- 
gether, Mr. Phillips is a man to watch. 

The Bab Ballads : With which are Included Songs of 
a Savoyard, is a large, handsome volume, embracing 
many of the clever rhymes which have made W. S. Gil- 
bert’s name a household word where English is spoken. 
The additions are the amusing verses familiar from 
Pinafore and other favorite light operas.. Some three 
hundred and fifty capital illustrations by the author and 
a fine portrait help to make the collection attractive. 
The Bab Ballads are unique in their way, and have 
hardly been equaled in our tongue for whimsical humor, 
high spirits, and deftness of metrical conamand. This 
new edition is therefore welcome. 

Ella Wheeler Wilcox is acurious compound. One can 
never be sure whether she will do a good thing or a bad 
one. Yet at times she is a true poet. Her Three 
Women, a long narrative of the Lucille kind, with 
lyrics interspersed, is on the whole commonplace and 
uninspired. On the other hand, some of the songs 
and sonnets are musical, and instinct with real passion. 
Qhe wishes that the acceptable verse had been given 
separate from the social banalities of this story in verse. 

Bad taste is not altogether lacking in a greater Ameri- 
can poet, Joaquin Miller, whose Complete Poetical 
Works, revised by himself, come to us with seven por- 
traits of the bard at different stages of his life, and a 
preface in which the note of egoism is amiable enough. 
Yet it cannot be denied that from the days that Miller 
took London by storm as a Jona fide Wild-Western 
American singer he has shown himself to possess a pic- 
turesqueness-of expression and a flow of melody which, 
at their best, rank him as a genuine poet. He has, too, 
cried up native subjects, and selected them in his own 
work, —which ss wholesome. And so it is well to have 
this gathering from his various volumes for purposes of 
enjoyment and convenient study. 

A modest first book of verse that has an unusual 
amount of merit is Benjamin Sledd’s From Cliff and 
Scaur. The collection includes lyrics, narrative pieces, 
and ballads, and the poems seem to be an honest re- 
flection of what the writer has observed and felt, with 
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decided felicity of rhythm and expression. ‘The touch 
of nature is in such a poem as ‘‘ The Mother,”’ which 
is very pathetic. As Mr. Sledd grows, and his work 
broadens, he is likely to do notable verse. 

Charles H. Crandall is known as the editor of an ex- 
cellent anthology of sonnets and an occasional con- 
tributor of magazine verse. He can turn a neat sonnet 
himself, and in general his poetry is artistic and pleas- 
ant, though suggestive of culture and intelligence rather 
than strong personal impulse. There is much variety in 
The Chords of Life, which is charmingly illustrated, and 
Mr. Crandall’s muse, whether harping of man or nature, 
is always healthy toned. 

Culture, good taste, pleasing sentiment, and consider- 
able of lyric ease, characterize Songs of Liberty and 
Other Poems, by Robert Underwood Johnson, one of 
The Century's editors. The patriotic note is prominent 
in Mr. Johnson’s volume, which is, too, appropriately 
warlike, hymning the battle-cries of the Greeks and 
Servians before the United States had a struggle of its 
own on hand. A number of paraphrases from the Ser- 
vian of Iovan Iovanovich are also given, based on a 
literal rendering by Tesla the electrician. Particularly 
pleasing are the two closing blank-verse pieces, ‘‘ The 
Voice of Webster’? and ‘Hands across the Sea."’ 
There are also some very dainty and musical songs and 
lyrics in a quieter vein. Altogether this book, which is 
quite different from the author's first collection of verse, 
is stronger and more acceptable. 

The place now occupied by Edmund Clarence Sted- 
man as poet and critic is most honorable. He is our 
most authoritative judge of verse, and as a singer he 
stands with Stoddard and Aldrich as one of the elder 
men of rank. Poems now First Collected make up a 
handsome volume, embracing the pieces written by Mr. 
Stedman from time to time, of late years, and not in- 
cluded in earlier books. In fact, so onerous has been 
his critical work during recent years that he has done 
little, comparatively, in poetry, which was his first love. 
The poems in the present gathering are various in theme 
and kind,—songs, lyrics, ballads, and odes, together 
with a group of commemorative poems and the descrip- 
tive group placed under the caption ‘‘ The Carib Sea,’’ 
mirroring .a voyage made by the poet, and containing 
the fine invocation to Shelley. . The early touch of airy 
grace is found in such a thing as ‘‘ Provencal Lovers ;’’ 
and in the graver, deeper, stronger lyrics a certain classic 
quality abides as to form and diction, while at the same 
time many of the poems—‘ Fin de Siecle’’ is an exam- 
ple—show the modern man in touch with all that present- 
day science and philosophy thinks and feels. Among 
the verse remembering some individual, ‘‘ Harebell,’’ 
which embalms Barrett the actor,.is very beautiful. The 
book demonstrates a mature art, and is as noble in 
thought and inspiration as it is skilful in technic. Mr. 
Stedman never prints poetry that is not well worth atten- 
tion. 

There is a homely, hearty quality and a sane Ameri- 
canism in Sam W. Foss’s verse. He writes for the peo- 
ple, and sympathizes with them, and much of his work 
is in dialect very happily turned. His jatest volume, 
Dreams in Homespun, has streaks of humor and pathos, 
and is a very human, enjoyable collection of poems. 
There is keen, albeit good-natured, satire in ‘‘ The Twi- 
light of the Poets,’’ and ‘‘ The Song of the Conquerors "’ 
is a manly, uplifting invocation to labor. ‘Jim and the 
Universe,*’ too, is capital wit and clever verse, and the 
same may be said of ‘‘Uncle Seth on the Modern 
Novel.’’ In short, Mr. Foss is a worthy member of the 
school of native poets of which Riley is the natural 
head. 

Mary E. Wilkins is a story-maker rather than a poet, 
but in Once upon a Time and, other child verses she 
has neatly turned many rhymes, and treated folk-tales 
and pretty conceits in a fashion to give pleasure to young 
folks. The volume is happily illustrated by Etheldred B, 
Barry. 

W. Garrett Horder has edited The Treasury of Ameri- 
can Sacred Song, in which there is a praiseworthy at- 
tempt to exclude what is not poetry, and to include much 
good recent versc of spiritual value not to be found in 
former anthologies of the kind. With this intent, such 
latter-day poets as Tabb, Lanier, Riley, Reese, Sill, 
Gilder, Sherman, Field, and Thomas appear, with 
others less known. On the whole, too, the selections 
seem to be judicious. . The arrangement is chronologi- 
cal, but one misses an dlphabetical author-index. Bio 
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graphical and explanatory notes are furnished, and, in 
view of the scarcity of similar collections, this one will 
have its interest and use. 

Kate M. Rabb's National Epics is an excellent idea, 
well carried out. Using in each case the best available 
translations, she presents, first, a synopsis of the story, 
and then a selection from the text of the great world 
epics, such as those of the Greek Homer and the Latin 
Vergil, and those of unknown authorship, like the French 
Song of Roland, the German Nibelungen, and the Eng- 
lish Beowulf. The Hindoo, Persian, and Finnish litera- 
ture in this kind are also represented, and the result is a 
very comprehensive introduction to the study of the 
epic as a historic form in poetry. It is a pity that the 
desire to get much into a moderate-sized book: necessi- 
tated the small type in which the quotations are printed. 

Rampolli is a most interesting gathering of verse, 
translations from the German and other tongues, and a 
long, original psychologic poem, entitled, The Diary of 
an Old Soul,'’—all by that worthy veteran of literature, 
Dr. George Macdonald. The choice of the foreign 
poetry rendered is prevailingly, though not exclusively, 
religious, or at least spiritual, and the difficult task is 
achieved swith considerable success. The translating is 
vigorous, and sometimes most felicitous. As a rule, Dr. 
Macdonald is better for strength than for fluency and 
melody. The long autobiographic poem that takes up 
nearly the second half of the volume is highly charac- 
teristic of the author, and it contains a great deal that is 
profound, suggestive, and beautiful. It is, like Tenny- 
son's In Memoriam, a registration of the travail of the 
spirit in relation to God, and a very remarkable expres- 
sion of that life. 

Some years ago Professor W. C. Wilkinson published 
his long narrative poem, The Epic of Saul, and now he 
has followed it up by a companion narrative, The Epic 
of Paul. As before, one is repelled by the goodly size 
of the book, for this is not the age of long Miltonic 
poems. But if this prejudice be laid aside, the candid 
reader must confess that, in handling the high and stir- 
ring theme of Paul's life, Professor Wilkinson makes 
good use of his material, and tells the tale in fluent and 
felicitous blank verse. If the effort is in vain, so far as 
a wide hearing goes, the fault will not lie with the author 
alone. One admires the pluck of a scholar who can in 
these days indite two poems of epical scope and content. 
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‘God: Nature and Attributes. 
LL.D., a Bishop of the 
(New York : Eaton & Mains ; 
I2M0, pp. Xxxviii, 280. $3.) 


The Conception of God. A Philosophical Discussion concern- 
ing the Nature of the Divine Idea as a Demonstrable Reality. 
By Josiah Royce, Professor of the History of Philosophy in 
Harvard University, Joseph LeConte and G. H. Howison, 
Professors in the University of California, and Sidney Edward 
Mezes, Professor of Philosophy in the University of Texas. 
(1a2mo, pp. xxxviii, 354. New York: The Macmillan Co. 
$1.75.) 
The first of’ these two works 


By Randolph S. Foster, D.D., 
Methodist Episcopal Church, 
Cincinnati : Curts and Jennings. 


is the fifth volume of 
** In the prefa- 
tory statements in this volume he gives such a sum- 


Bishop Foster's ‘‘ Studies in Theology. 


mary of matters previously discussed as will prepare the 
He then 
speaks of the nature of God as being a spirit, one only, 


way for the intelligent reading of the volume. 


eternal, absolute and unconditioned, a person, having 
Then he discusses the 
subject of the divine attributes in general, and then 
takes up in detail the omnipresence, the omnipotence, 
the omniscience, the goodness, the justice, the truth of 
God. He maintains, of course, in the main, the gener- 
ally received Arminian views. 


fieedom and a moral nature. 


The work shows wide 
and varied reading in systematic theology. It is very 
full, and written in an unexceptionable spirit. Its value 
is increased by the fact that it is partly of the nature of 
a commonplace book, cOntaining not merely a digest of 
the subjects treated, but extensive extracts from the 
writings that constitute the standard literature on these 
subjects. The publications of the 
Union of the University of California, are begun with 
The Conception of God as their first volume. 


Philosophical 


It is edited 
by Professor Howison. Apart from titlepages and table 
of contents, it contains thirty pages of introduction by 
the editor, and nearly three hundred and twenty pages of 
discussion. The introduction narrates the circumstances 
of the discussion, points out the place of the subject dis- 
cussed in our current philosophical thinking, and other- 
wise opens the way for the profitable reading of the body 
of the volume. It is a masterpiece of its kind. The dis- 


cussion opens with an address given by Professor Royce 
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before the Philosophical Union, on ‘‘ The Conception of 
God.’ Professor Mezes follows with a criticism of some 
of the positions taken jn the address. Next, Professor 
LeConte gives a different, though “not necessarily antag- 
onistic, solution of the problem, and Professor Howison 
follows with a paper of “‘Comments.’’ The last two 
hundred and twenty pages of the book are a ‘‘Supple- 
mentary Essay*’ by Professor Royce, meeting the criti- 
cisms, and restating and fortifying his position. In the 
Introduction we learn that he has not wholly succeeded 
in converting his opponents, and we have the promise, 
from some of them at least, of a further presentation of 
their views in the future. “The book offers us worthy and 
sustained thinking on high themes. Of all the partici- 
pants, Professor Howison says : ‘‘ Our common philoso- 
phy is Idealism—that explanation of the world which 
maintains that the only thing absolutely real is mind"’ 
(p. 84). They all regard the question of the nature of 
God as so bound up with the questions of human free- 
dom ‘and of immortality that no one of these can be dis- 
cussed without reference to the others, -Further, they all 
desire to be understood as affirming the real existence of 
a personal God, while they differ importantly as to the 
mode and the criteria of our knowledge of this truth. 
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Christ in the Daily Meal: The Ordinance of the Breaking of 
Bread. By Norman Fox, D.D., late Professor of Church 
History in School of Theology, William Jewell College, Mo. 
(16mo, pp. 138. New York: Fords, Howard, and Hulbert. 
50 cents. ) 


This little volume is the expansion of a brief paper 
read before the Baptist Ministers’ Conference of New 
York, and published in the Independent as early as 
March, 1895. The date is important, since it indicates 
the priority of Dr. Fox's discussion to that of Professor 
McGiffert, though Professor Harnack suggested similar 
views much earlier. The author's position is that the 
words ‘‘ Do this in remembrance of me,’’ do not refer 
to a church ordinance, an occasional formal celebration 
of the Lord's Supper, but that the Lord's command to 
the disciples means ‘‘that each time and whenever 
they ate bread to sustain their mortal bodies they should 
think of him, the food of their souls ; and that whenever 
they took in their hands their cup of the blood of the 
grape, the drink of their daily meals, they should thereby 
be reminded of his blood shed for them"’ (p. 7). This 
position is defended by an exegetical treatment of all the 
passages bearing upon the subject. A brief historical 
statement follows, indicating the misconceptions of the 
Christian Church on the significance of the Lord's Sup- 
per. Dr. Fox raises no objection to the present custom 
of having a church Supper, but regards it as a Lord’s Sup- 
per, not ‘Ae exclusive celebration. His views, of course, 
tellstrongly against what is termed ‘‘ close communion,"’ 
wherever practiced. The treatment is devout ; the exe- 
getical discussions are thorough, and the historical state- 
ments accurate. ‘Especially suggestive is the exposition 
of 1 Corinthians 11, with the explanation of the agape. 
Dr. Fox plainly intimates that his positions are not likely 
to uproot established conceptions, or misconceptions as 
he deems them, yet he hopes that his argument will 
serve to make for many a Christian his daily table «‘a 
table of the Lord.'’ Whatever be the true view of ec- 
clesiastical usage in regard to the Lord’s Supper, every 
meal eaten by a Christian man or woman, especiaily 
every breaking of bread in common, should remind us 


of our Lord. 
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Mr, Arnold’s Week of Christian Living: An Experiment and 
its Results. By Albert E. Waffle. (16mo, pp. 56. Chicago : 
The Christian Culture Press, 324 Dearborn Street. Cloth, 25 
cqnts ; parchment, 15 cents.) 

Aunt Melissa’s Question. sy the Rev. W. 
(16mo, paper, pp. 16. Philadelphia : 
lication Society. 5 cents.) 

The ordinary tract on Christian living has been largely 
superseded by the small booklet made up in attractive 


binding, and thus’ commanding more than a glance. 


B. Crumpton. 
American Baptist Pub- 


Written in story form, and in a good literary style, a 
booklet of this sort has appeared, giving Mr. Arnold's 
difficulties in keeping the Golden Rule. The author is 
the Rev. Dr. Albert E. Waffle, and the story is designed 
for wide distribution among those who would know what 
it means to live the Christian life. In Aunt Melissa’s 
Question the Rev. W. B. Crumpton makes, in story 
form, a plea for the giving of one's self absolutely to 
It is aimed especiaily at the rich man, 
if he is doing his full duty to his God. 
Such literature as this, seeking to brin 


God's work. 


and asks him 


g the reader to a 
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higher standard of Christian living, is much oa 
after, and, in attractive form, is eagerly read. 
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Literary Notes and News 


The History of American Christianip, 
by Dr. Leonard Woolsey Bacon, whig 
has been received with unusual Warm | 
and unanimity of approval by American critics, js abagl 
to be issued by James Clarke & Co., of London, With 
Preface by the Right Hon. James Bryce, and an Ty | 
ductory Chapter to British readers. In view of the 
tation of the church and state question in England, jj 
believed that the story of the early state-church estah 
lishments in America, and of the process by which they 
became disestablished, as told in this volume, Will bg 
found opportune and interesting reading, just now, 
Great Britain. 


English Edition of 
Dr. Bacon's History 
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‘ 
The Athenaeum does not take kindly 
to Colonel Conder’s plan of deciphy. 
ing the Hittite inscriptions by finding 
what cuneiform character looks most like each of the 
pictures in the Hittite inscription. It contrasts his bog 
with Professor Jensen's great work on the Hittites an 
the Armenians, which it describes as ‘full of fact ang 
sensible argument.”’ 


The Athenaeum on 
Jensen and Conder 


In conclusion, The Atheneum 
says that, ‘‘ with the exception of the facts which Pm. 
fessor Jensen has made out, the Hittite question stands 
pretty well where it did years ago.’’ ‘* Books like that 
of Colonel Conder’s can only bring discredit upon the 
subject in the eyes of scholars, and, what is worse 
mislead our very good friend ‘the general reader.'” 
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Carlyle Smythe, whose intimate ass 
ciation with Mr. Clemens enables him 
to speak with authority, describes 
‘‘The Real Mark Twain’’ in the September numle 
of The Pall Mall Magazine. He declares that il¢ 
Twain's fun is but the surface of the man, and his senow- 
ness his real self. His desire is to live and be remen- 
bered by such works as Joan the Maid, and not ly 
Huckleberry Finn, or The Innocents Abroad. But the 
erection of his reputation on books of the latter class ha 
carried with it the penalty that the public always expects 
mirth from him, 


** The Real 
Mark Twain”’ 


and treats his seriousness as mere 
shading to throw his humor into stronger relief. Yet in 
this Mr. Clemens is not exceptional. The men who 
have drawn the most laughter from the world—the 
Lambs and the Hoods, the Thackerays, and their like 
—have been at bottom men of gravity, which in many 
cases, notably in two, amounted to melancholy. The 
mere titterer in print touches his fellows on the surface 
only, and is forgotten. His work lacks just that com 
trast of gravity and fun which is needed for the strongest 
effect. Shakespeare probably knew what melancholy 
was even betterethan did «‘ the melancholy Jacques” 
yet he created Falstaff, in whom human fun reaches Is 
highest point. 
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‘« Medical missions"’ is the subject 
two articles in the September numberof 
The Missionary Review of the World 
(Funk & Wagnalls). Dr. Vinton of Seoul shows ho# 
medical practice opened the way to the gospel in Kore 
Robert E. Speer, a secretary of the Presbyterian Board 
of Foreign Missions, shows. that in northern Persia,” 
the face of the sharpest Moslem jealousy, five medica 
missionaries, four of them Americans, have made an 
pression for good on all classes, from the shah to the be 
gar, which would have been possible in no other ¥#: 
They have, in fact, gone back to our Lord's mission@ 
method, in that they not only preach the healing and 
life-giving love of God, but illustrate it in their @ 
for his suffering children. They thus reach those © 
whom they could find access.in no other way, and o™ 
mand a respect which almost amounts to adoration amon 
the common people. oe 


Medical Missions 
and their Power 


Especially blessed has been 
work of missionary women trained in medicine, among 
sufferers of their own sex. These, in Moslem ©” 
tries, suffer indescribable neglects, and even cruck 
ties, and they are the more grateful, as were the women 
of Judea and Galilee, for the kindness show? them 
by these servants of Christ. The Christian world 5 


Septe 





: ptember 245 1898 


awake to the power of influ- 
nce for good which has been put ‘into 
he hands of its missionaries by the de- 
ent of a sound medical science in 
and in these alone. 


1 ardly yet 


welopm 
the Christian nations, 
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Books Received 


September 10 to September 17 


: ci f Christian Endeavor, Boston 
aes Seay = and Chicago. i 
, Pleasant Evenings. By the Press Com- 
hte Deems Memorial Christian Endeavor 
Society of {mmanuel Church, 35 cents 


tle Sermons for One, By Amos R. Wells. 
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251 ‘Built. By Theodore L. Cuyler. 25 cents. 
Pedemption of Freetown. By C. M. Sheldon. 
2s cents 
itizens in Training. 
cents. 


AFence of Trust. B 


By Amos R. Wells. 35 | 
Mary F. Butts. 25 cents. 
swered! By J. Wilbur Chapman, D.D.., 
R. A. Torrey, D.D., C. H. Yatman, Edgar E. 
Davidson, and Thomas E. Murphy. 25 cents. 
Indwelling God. By C. A, Dickinson, D.D. 
25 cents. 
Harper & Brothers, New York 
folfer’s Alphabet. Rhymes by W. G. Van T. 
Sutphen, illustrations by A. B. Frost. $1.50. 
Study of a Child, By L. E. Hogan. $2 50. 
ia Transformation, By A. E. Col- 
houn. $2. ; 
a Constitutional History of the American Peo- 
ple, 1776-1850. By Francis Newton Thorpe. 
2vols, $5. 
Eaton & Mains, New York 
Among the Forces. By Henry White Warren, 
LL.D. $1. 
The Macmillan Co., New York 
Modern Reader’s Bible: St. John. Edited by 
Richard G. Moulton, A.M., Ph.D. 50 cents. 
Charles Scribner's Sons, New York 
The Book of Games, By Mary White. $1. 
Causes and Consequences, By John Jay Chap- 


man. $1.25. 

Problems of Philosophy. By J.G. Hibben. $1. 

Encyclopedia of Sacred Theology. By Abra- 
ham Kuyper, D.D. $4. 

Review and Herald Pub. Co., Battle Creek, Mich, 

Making Home Happy. By Mrs. L. D: Avery 
Suttle. 

The Century Co., New York 
osanna for the Sunday-School. 
A. T. Schauffler. 30 cents. 

F. H. Revell Co., Chicago and-New York 
Light amid the By Annie Clarke. 
50 cents. 
Williams & Wilkins Company, Baltimore, Md. 
The Sambo Book, By Isaac Coale, Jr. Illus- 
trated by Katharine Gassaway. 


Christian Publishing Company, St. Louis, Mo. 
King Saul, By J. Breckenridge Ellis. 


Henry T. Coates & Co., Philadelphia 
The Young Bank Messenger. By Horatio 


Alger, Jr 


Edited by 


The Pilgrim Press, Boston and Chicago 
A Frontier Hero. By I. T. Thurston. $x 25 
The Gap in the Fence. By Harriet Louise 


Jerome. $1.25. 
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‘fRusiness 
Department 


Advertising Rate 


80 cents per line, with discount of 10 per cent 
om an advance order of 1,000 or more lines to be 
used within a year, or for a space of not less than 
one inch each issue for a year. Positions may be 
contracted for, subject to earlier contPacts with 
other advertisers, provided such positions do not 
Conflict with the Publishers idea of the general 
make-up of the advertising pages. Positions are 
never guaranteed to any advertisement of less 
than three inches space. An advertiser contract- 
'"g for $1,000 worth of space, to be used within 
ne year, may havep when practicable, a selected 
Position, without extra cost.except when the adver- 
_ contracts for a position om the last page. For 
QU adverti sj ng conditioned onan appearance upon 
ne an advance of 20 per cent in addition 

su‘ar rate will be charged. For inside- 
th / ons, on orders of less than $1,000, an 
~, , _Y 20 per cent in addition to the regular 
ple ri charged. All advertisements are 
reed a ~ oval as to character, wording, and 
om a “advertisers are free to examine the 
a 10m ist at amy time. For Terms of Sub- 

‘PUON, see fourteenth page. 
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Plessness take Horsford’s Acid 
*» Says: Have Seen it act admirably in 
especially of old people and con- 


A refreshing drink in hot weather 
mM Cases of fevers,” 


insomnia 
Valescents 
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Josiah Allen’s Wife 


Has. written another story for the JouRNAL 
She tells in it about a sickly 
society girl, and what brought her to her 
senses and good health. 


‘ ‘ 
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IN THE OCTOBER LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


Mrs. Caroline Atwater Mason, author of “A Minister of the 
World,” begins a new story called “THe Minister of CARTHAGE,» 
depicting a young clergyman’s high sense of duty battling with 
love and something akin to ambition. 


a thing or two. 


IN THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


are to be found the best serial and short stories the world can 
The handsomest illustrated weekly published. 





We will mail THe Lapies’ Home Jourwatr, beginning with the next issue 
(October number), to January 1, 1899, also THe Satrurpay Evenine Post, 
every week, from the time subscription is received to January 1, 1899, for Twenty-five 
Cents, for the purpose of introducing our weekly with our well-known monthly. 


The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia 


° . $ 

In Mary E. Wilkins 
Capital new story a metropolitan woman 
S some very funny things, and 
trying to elevate the villagers she learns 
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Nelson’s Teachers’ Bibl 
containing 


«* The Illustrated Bible Treasury ”’ 


Bishop John H. Vincent says: 

* The ‘ Bold Type Bible’ is a treasure, but the ‘ Illus- 
trated Bible Treasury’ is a marvel of sacred art and 
learming. Nothin at 1 have seen equals this new 
provision for the Bible student.” 


o 
Rev. Charlies F. Sitterly, B.D., Drew Theological 
Seminary, Madison, N. / says: 

“ After comparing it with the recent editions of the 
Oxford and Cambridge Hel : l am free to say that for 
the purposes of such a w it is superior to either of 
them. Its list of editors and the character of its illus- 
wendegy place it in the foremost rank of modern Bible 

ps. 
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| READING COURSE 


The “English Year’’ in -he Home Reading Course 
opens in the autumn of 1898. 


EUROPE IN THE XIiXth CENTURY 
will form an important feature of the plan. English 
history, literature, life, and customs, give the rea 
close acquaintance with the mother country, 

Send 2-cent stamp ge illustrated booklet: all 
about Chautauqua 2 
Readings. 

Address, John H. Vincent 
29 W. Genesee St., Buffalo, New York 


ate useful and profitable employment, also several 
first-rate financial agents—women preferred, to 
represent Benevolent Institutions for the care of 
orphans. Address, with reference, 


Rev. H. M. Wharton, D.D., 
304 N. Howard Street, Baltimore, Md 
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Ne. 1 
gat Gospel Songs -- 25 ** 100 
ai Hymnal, for Su -schools . 30 ** 100 
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| THE SALOON ARD THE HOME. A new, vigorous, 
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{i % is year’s course of Home | 


Men, women, and children will fiad immedi- | 
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MUSIC BOOKS 


FILLMORES’ SUNDAY SCHOOL SONGS. Meri- 


torious new words, bright new music; well bound. 
1oc.; $8 per 100 
PILLMORES’ GOSPEL SONGS. New and good. 
1c 


25¢.; $20 per 100 

FILLMORES’ ANTHEM BOOKS. No. 1, by 
Herbert ; No. 2, by Danks; No. 3, by Myers: No 
4, by Tenney; No. 5, by Lyon; No. 6, by Towne. 
All new Price of each, 20c.; $1.80 per doz. by 


and imteresting Concert Exercise for young people. 
5c. : $4.00 per 100 
We aim to supply ¢// musical needs for good purposes. 
Let us know your musical wants. 


FILLMORE BROS. 119 W. 6th St., Cincinnati ; 


40 Bible House New York. 


Enthuse the Regular Scholars 
so that they will bring a large increase of visitors, and 
the words and music of 

SHEAVES OF REJOICING 

will, by your co-operation, make visitors permanent 
members. This serves the double purpose of a com 
service for Harvest Home or Thanksgiving, and a 
Rally Day to attract the children back to the school 
after the summer vacation. Prices, prepaid : Single « > 
; per dozen, 50 cts.; per hundred, $4, all prepaid. 


108 Washington + 202 Broadway, 


Sereet, Chicago New York. 


Send 15 cts. for a year’s subscription to the Tullar- 


Meredith Quarterly. 


NEW HARVEST S. S. EXERCISE 


A SPLENDID jn "the Autume Glers ty 
COMBINATION J. ¥. 


Marion West. usic by 
Trowbridge, }. H. Kurzenknabe, 
Emma Pitt, and H. W. Porter 
hundred. 


5 cts. each; $4 per 
Harvest Recitations, 15 cts. Catalog free. 
HENRY D, NOVES & CO., Boston, Mass. 
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Che Sanday School Gimes 


Philadelphia, September 24, 1898 


Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
** second-class matter.” 


Terms of Subscription 


The Sunday School Times is published weekly 
at the following rates, for either old or new subscribers. 
‘These rates include postage : 


ee CN ORO MORN. 2-5 yes cf 6.4/6.0,86 $1.50 
One copy, five years, full payment in advance . 5.00 


To Ministers, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 
dents, $1.00 a year, or $4.00 for five years, full payment 


in advance. 
SCHOOL CLUBS 


Any school or any set of teachers, or of scholars, will 
be supplied with as many copies as may be desired, at 
the following yearly club rates: 

For any number of copies (more than one) mailed to 
individual addresses, $1.00 each, 

‘or five or more copies 1 a package to one address, 
so centseach. A package thus sent is addressed to one 
person only, and no names can be written or printed on 
the separate papers. 

The papers fora club may be ordered sent partly to 
individual addresses, at $1.00 each, and partly ina pack- 
age to one address, at fifty cents each, when so desired. 

‘he papers for a club should all go to one post-office, 
although in cases where a portion of the teachers of a 
school get their mail matter from one post-oflice, and 
others in the same school get theirs from another, the 
papers will be sent accordingly. ‘This applies to pac kage 
clubs at fifty cents per copy, to the extent that large 
packages may be divided into smaller packages of five 
or more copies each, if desired. 

Free Copies. One free copy, additional, will be 
allowed for every ten copies paid for in a club of either 
character. The free copies for package clubs cannot 
well be sent separately, but will be included in the pack- 


age. 

* Additions may be made at any time to a club—such 
additional subscriptions to expire at the same time with 
the club as originally ordered, and the rate to be the pro- 
portionate share of the yearly club rate. 


Schoois that are open during only a portion of the | 


year, may subscribe at club rates for such a length of 
time as the papers may be required. 

Change of Address. Subscribers to whom the 
paper is mailed, separately, at the rate of $1.50 or $1.00 
a year, can have the address changed at any time with- 





out charge. Members of package clubs donot have 
this privilege, but can have a copy transferred from a 
package to a Separate address at the rate of one cent 
per week for the unexpired time of the subscription, 
when it has over six months to run, When it has but 
six months or less to run, the cost t6 change is twenty- 
five cents to the eud of the subscription. ir a package 
club subscriber intends to change his or her eddeons or 
a few weeks only, we will mail an extra copy, as long as 
desired, at the rate of three cents per week. 

Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name, not only the post- 
office tq which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent. All addresses should include 
both county and state. 

a club subscription is renewed by some other per- 
son than the one who sent the previous subscription, 
such person will oblige the publishers by stating that the 
club he'subscribes for takes the place of the one formed 
last year by ——— 

The paper will not be sent to. any subscriber beyond 
the time paid for, unless by special request. The papers 
for a club will invariably be discontinued at the expira- 
tion of the subscription. Renewals should therefore be 
made early. 

Enough copies of any ome issue of the paper to enable 
all the teachers of a school to examine it, will be sent free, 
upon application. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


The Sunday School Times will be sent to any of the 
countries embraced in the Universai Postal Union at 
the following rates, which include postage : 

ne copy, one year, 8 shillings 

‘wo or more copies, one year, 6 shillings each 
To ministers and missionarics, 

for one or more copies, 6 shillings each 


To secure the above rates for two or more copies, 
the papers must be ordered at one time, and they will 
be sent either singly to the individual addresses, or in a 
package to one addr i fe 
the subscribers. 





ess, whichever may be preferred by | 


For Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, | 


27 Paternoster Row, London, E. C., will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rates, the 
to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the subscribers. 
JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
P. O. Box 1550. 








Leather 
Dressing 


The best shoe dressing in the 
world. The genuine is made only 
by Robert H. Foerderer, Philadel- 
phia, manufacturer of the famous 


VICI KID 


Ask your dealer for Vici Leather 
Dressing, and be sure the trade- 
mark, with the name of the maker, 
is on each box’ or bottle. Imita- 


tions may ruin your shoes. 


A book about buying, wearing, and car- 
ing for shoes mailed free. Address 


Robert H. Foerderer, Phila., Pa. 
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There is enough wear and tear on the soldier in 
the field without the discomforts that come from having 
to use a strong laundry soap. Common brown soaps, 
when constantly used for washing the’ person, are ex- 


tremely irritating. 


Ivory Soap is the ideal soap for the camp, suitable 
for all purposes, for the kitchen utensils, for washing 


clothes, and for the bath. 
Ivory Soap is not easily lost, for it floats. 


Copyright, 1898, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnatl. 




















A HANDY POCKET CHART OF 


JEWISH NATIONAL HISTORY 


You need it at least for the 


coming three mofths’ lesson study 


HIS is a reduction of BYINGTON’S CHART OF JEWISH NATIONAL 
HISTORY, which, in wall-map form, has become so popular among 
Sunday-schools, as showéng at a glance the main issues of Jewish history 


from Abraham to Christ. 


In response to the demand for a convenient pocket chart embodying 
precisely the same matter as the wall chart, this pocket edition was issued. 
It is printed on thin, tough, map paper, in five colors, and is neatly bound 
It measutes, when folded within its covers, 44% x6 
It makes wonderfully clear the 
history which is its basis. Just the thing for the teacher in home study 
or in class teaching. And it is attractively inexpensive—which is a fact 


in stiff cloth covers. 
inches, when wide open 138 inches. 


worth noting. 


When ordering the pocket chart from a bookseller, or from us, please 
state that you want Byington’s Pocket Chart of Jewish National History. 


For sale by booksellers, or mailed 


by the publishers at 
publishers paying the 


JOHN D. WATTLES & 
1035 WALNUT ST. 


Price, 30 cents 
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tam to, $10. Satin or merino. 
Louis Sth: & Bro., 155 N. Fourth 
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The Unity of the Wong 


{From an address by Amory H. I 
reported in the (Chicago) Univer 





sradford, DD 
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ISTORY is making so swiftly in; snglan 
days that it is difficult to underg i hat th 
or interpret the meaning of eveall Jarwil 

as they pass. The people of every missiol 
have regarded their own as peculiar pf the 
critical, and they are right. Not proper 
every century, but every dec ade, nfluer 





something which makes it unique, W 
distinguishes our time is hot its scieng 
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command attention.. By what, then, wi 
our time be known for in the con; 
days? My answer to this question js og, 
tained in a phrase which it is my PUrpog 
to make the subject of this address ; Ty 
Growing Unity of the World... . 
Fully recognizing the forces of divisy 
and disintegration which are at work, { 
ask: What are some of the facts which 
give significance to our subject, and mak 
the unity of the world no _ iridescey 
dream, but the most conspicuous apf 
prophetic reality of modern history? 
For the first time there is no longer ang 
new continent to be explored. The heag 
of Africa is ceasing to be dark. Asia 
America, and all the islands, are nowa. 
most as well known as the regions aboy 
the Mediterranean, which once comprised 
the known world. Only the continents 
of ice around the two poles still refuse @ 
open their secrets to man. Every part of 
the globe is known to every other par, 
Thibet has been visited, and Korea ha 
ceased to be a hermit-nation. There at 
flo longer any preserves. The discovey 
of alt the lands of the globe has bee 
quickly followed by an amazing proces 
of tying together. Steamships, telegraph 
railroads,, have now literally abolishd 
distances. There is sober sense in# 
old jest which called. the passage @ 
Atlantic ‘‘crossing the ferry.’ if 
hardly more than a ferry which is anm- 
ally growing shorter. We go to Japan 
and China in less time than fifty years ag 
our fathers crossed to England. But rat 
ways and steamers are slow beside the 
telegraph, which literally belts the globe 
The significance of this is in the fac 
that state secrets are henceforward impos 
sible. Russia may flirt with France to 
her heart's content, but there is no ob 
scure corner in which the dalliance may 
go on. Turkey may try to stir up the 
hill-tribes of India, but she has to doit 
with the eyes of Europe upon he 
France and Germany, jealous of Eng 
land, may secretly resolve to try to equa 
or surpass the British navy, but every 
subject of the Queen, not only in Eng. 
land, but in her colonies, will know al 
about the scheme as soon as most French 
men. The changes to result from this 
annihilation of distances cannot be meas 
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R, Mfg. Optician, 49 Nassau oN. j India, are being waked up by th 


ured. The back yards of the nations 
touch one another. Even the imperial 
bed-rooms seem to have telephonic walls 
sensitive to the thinking of their occh 
| pants, which publish their plans as soo 


as they are matured. The old style 
statecraft, which was only diplomatic sub. 
| terfuge, and which made diplomacy # 
| signify governmental lying, has had # 
| day, and must cease for the simpie reas@ J 
that lying about well-known facts 's not 
profitable business’ for «so-called stat 
men. Machiavelli, and indeed even Bis 
marck, would find little to do in this 
decade. 

The world is not only known, but it 
tercommunication of - various kinds 8 
binding it so closely together that a wis 
| per in one nation echoes among all the 
As a natural result, all the world 
practically thinks about the same 5" 
jects. The same books are read in al 
lands. The same news finds a place ® 
the papers. Carlyle became famous in 
| America before he was appreciated 0 Scot 
land ; and Emerson's American appre® 
| tion followed his warm ion © 
| England. Heretofore, this intercommull: 
| cation of intellect has been chiefly lim™™ 
| to so-called Christian nations, but no®! 


| long-sleeping millions of China, ea 
e 
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a common life. Indian and ——_ 
bterature are studied on these shores 
nuite as thoroughly and pier a as 

the Orient A Harvard professor does 
a hesitate to say that he knows more 
pout Buddhism than Dharmapala. The 

Vedas are quite a fad in 
Herbert Spencer is read in 
japan and India almost as much as in} 
England. Professor Romanes declared 
hat the ablest original investigator along 

arwinian lines, since Darwin, was a 
missionary in Japan. The great thoughts 
nf the great thinkers are the common 
property of the world ; and every nation is 
nfluencing the thinking of every other. 

here is a growing unity in the world’s 


ymns of the 
sese’ days. 





hought. 

7 the unifying of thought some- 
hing like the unification of language is 
proceeding. Common thought requires a 

ymmon language for its vehicle. . 

In other ways the unification of the 
orld is going on. Tides of emigration 
are moving backward and forward. The 
English in all the lands are pioneers of 
rade and industry. More Irish are in 
America than in Ireland ; Germans and 
Italians enough to found states are already 
esident in New York and Chicago. On 
the other hand, Americans not a few pre- 
fer the older civilizations, much to the 
disgust of the jingoes who can imagine no 
excellence which wears a dress-coat or 
enjoys a table d’ héte dinner. The mov- 
ing to and fro of these tides of life is mak- 
ing great changes even in distant nations. 
The people are beginning to live alike, 
act alike, speak alike. In short, they are 
showing that there is a deep and true 
meaning in the phrase, ‘‘citizen of the 
world.’’ 

While silent forces, almost unobserved, 
are overturning world-old traditions and 
inking together the minds and hearts of 

men, equally great changes are appearing 
onthe map of the world. The imperial 
idea in Great Britain is now a mighty 
reality. The colonies are leading in the 
novement for federation, and an empire 
which includes India, Australia, , New 
dealand, Canada, the British Possessions, 
South Africa, as well as the British Islands, 
nd other less conspicuous provinces .and 
colonies, is in itself an object-lesson in 
the possibility of unification among the 
nations. Instead of a divided Germany 
there is now one empire ; instead of many 
petty states there is now a united Italy, 
The Triple Alliance, and the combined 
operations of the great powers, show that | 
that English sociologist was not far afield | 
who in 1884 declared that the child S| 











already born who would see a United 
States of Europe as there is now a United | 
States of America. 

These facts of science, exploration, | 
petitics, are all prophetic. They all pro- | 
claim the approaching unity of the world, | 
—the sublimest fact about which men are | 
now thinking. There is already more | 

}than competition among the nations ; | 
there is co-operation, enforced, to be sure, 
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but none the less prophetic. No nation 
to-day dares to act alone except in home 
policy. The effort of statesmen is to se- 
cure the strongest alliances. Autocracies 
like Russia woo republics like France, and 
do not find the maidens reluctant. The 
movement is not swift, but it is evident 
The tides, in spite of occasional eddies, 
are all setting in one direciion. 


most receptive spirits a vision of the 
brotherhood of man; a time when all 
that now causes enmity and strife shall go, 
and in its place be the recognition of 
common interests and the impulse of a 
common destiny. There may be one 
more great war in civilization, but I doubt 
if there will be more. That war may come 
soon. It may be needed to show how 
silly, in view of the march of events, are 
all the armaments of the nations, Sucha 
struggle will not hinder but rather hasten 
world-wide unity. 

That unity will not mean the oblitera- 
tion of racial distinctions. Africans will 
still be dark, and Anglo-Saxons fair ; 
French, will still be mercurial, and Ger- 
mans phlegmatic. The suns of the tropics 
will continue to do their work on the face 
and in the blood, The history of indi- 
vidual nations will not be forgotten, but 
the heroic souls of the past will be no 
longer regarded as the exclusive posses- 
sion of one little land, but as the pioneers 
of the world’s unity. Then France will 
honor Bismarck ; England, Washington ; 
America claim as her very own Cromwell, 
Wellington, and Nelson. Cromwell did 
as much for America as Lincoln, and 


Washington as much for France as Napo- | 


leon. Some day we shall understand that 
those great enough to largely influence the 
world are the common property and pride 
of the race. Now we make laws for par- 
ticular men and for favored localities ; 
then laws will be made for man, and the 
jnterests of no class be given precedence 
over another. War will go of necessity. 
There will be a United States of the 
world ; and Germany will no more think 
of fighting England than Massachusetts of 
fighting New York. Adream. Of course, 
—but on this point I insist,—it is not a 
baseless dream. It is rather a vision sug- 
gested by cold facts which are evident to 
all. The entire content of this providen- 
tial movement I am not presumptuous 


enough to try to sketch. Only the out- | 


lines of the pictuge are visible as yet ; but 


| year by year some new detail finds its 


proper place in what will some day be a 
finished and glorious realty. 

The causes which will produce this re- 
sult will not all be spiritual War itself 
will make war impossible. Navies will 
be perfected until they will be useless— 
indeed, it is a question if they are not so 
now. Nations will have to agree because 
they dare not differ. Selfishness will find 
that her interests parallel those of self- 
forgetfulness. But, whatever the causes, 
whether they be good or bad, the result 
will be the same. 
Large 


will still find places in which to work. 
The size of the institution may make it 
clumsy. 
little account as to think that a United 


millennium. Unity will come long before 
human nature will be sanctified. Never- 
theless, that unity is an essential step to 


the triumph of the kingdom of God, | 


which will include all nations and peoples, 
not only in law but also in love. 

Because I believe this will be the next 
great advance in the history of the world, 
and that civilization will wait on progress 


in this direction, | venture to call your at- | 
tention to the duty which these facts lay | 


upon all men, especially those with intel- 
lectual and spiritual vision. It calls for 
dispassionate recognition and appreciation 
of facts. 

The bane of the world to-day is preju- 
dice. Prejudice separates men more than 


oceans, and prejudice is always the child | 


of ignorance and egotism. The American 
laughs at the Japanese who claims to be 
descended from the sun, but how many 


Americans, even if it were true, would | 
{have the courage to deliver the message 


which the Japanese Commission sent ‘to 
their country when they had learned 
something of Europe and America ; 


There is | 
dawning upon the consciousness of the | 


And the cordition will | 
;not be an unmixed blessing. 
bodies are difficult of operation. Intrigue | 


I have not-read history to so | 


| ‘«These people are not the barbarians ;| can do much to hasten it, but each man 


we are the barbarians.”’ 
and strife in the world because of igno- 
rance and egotism, We glorify our in- | 
Stitutions as unique because we do not | 
| know that other nations, as France, 
| Switzerland, and England, are quite as 
| free as ourselves, while in those countries | 
liberty is even better protected than here. 
We boast of progress, and then fan ‘the | 
fires of sectionalism. And we are like 
others. The worst hindrance to unity of 
the world is prejudice. It is always 
blind. It will not see that all men are 
made of one blood ; that color is only 
skin deep ; that racial differences are due 
to environment rather than to creation. 
Study and: travel are slowly destroying in- 
sularity and provincialism. The European 
who visits the United States learns that 


American who goes abroad, if his eyes are 
in his head, quickly sees that we have | 
quite as much to learn from elder nations 
as they from us. 

History needs to be read from the point 
of view of its interior forces,—a point of 
view, by the way, from which it has never 
been written, 
is divisive. 
alive the passions of those preceding. | 
| There are two sides to the story of the | 
| American Revolution, yet we read but 
;one. The bloody shirt is still waved in 

this country by those ‘who have not 
learned that men equally honest and in- 
| telligent could fight for the integrity of the 
individual state with as fine a patriotism 
|as others for the maintenance of the 
Union. Before the unity of the world 
can be made a blessing, there will need 





we are not all callow and young ; and the || 


Now the study of history | | 
Each new generation keeps | | 


to be something like justice done by man | 


|to man in the interpretation of his mo- 


tives and the measurement of his man- | 


| hood. . 


Three points seem to me to require es- 


| pecial emphasis. 


sympathetic study of the world. Empha- 


| sis in schools, colleges, and universities, | | 


| should no longer be placed on what once 
| separated nations, but on what now unites 
| them ; and that foolish form of patriotism 


| which thinks no nation has a higher mis- | 
| sion than self-aggrandisement should be | 


| frowned upon, whether it storms in sena- 


There should be a | 


| torial halls, struts around the exchanges, | 


corrupt and corrupting press. The war is 
| over ; sane men will no longer wave the 
bloody shirt ; 


with common interests will not insist on 
| being enemies simply because when they 
| were boys the big one tried to whip the 
little one, and got beaten at the game. 
| Wise men laugh at the little brutalities of 
| boyhood,—if they do not bury them,— 
and nations should do the same ; and the 
university and the pulpit must take the 
| lead in destroying prejudice. .. . 
Others may take narrow views ; 
must take large ones. 
ine that the world revolves around this re- 
public or that empire; we must show 
| that it has a different axis and a larger 
| Orbit Others may read history in the 
| light of prejudice ; we must read it in the 
light of progress. 


rated ; if we study the same past we shall 


find in it prophecies of the unity eal 


| some of us believe has. begun to be real- 
| ized on the earth. 


An ampler privilege also is ours. The 


the Revolution ended a | 
,hundred years and more ago; brothers 


or pours its noisome nonsense through a } 





we | 
Others may imag- | 


| 


| 
| 


Others may search | 


| the past to find what in ruder days sepa- | 
States of the world would mean instant | 


/ 


| progress of events, the increase of intelli- | 


gence, and a clearer appreciation of the 
teachings of Jesus, have brought into a 
| prominence it can never lose the greatest 
of political and the most practical of 
Spiritual doctrines,—the Brotherhood of 
Man. 
with the same clearness or firmness. 
is now leading the world. 


It 
Machine poli- 


Never before was that truth grasped | 


ticians, owners of railways and factories, | 


| and jingo statesmen, are trying to ignore 
it, but the universities and the pulpits are 

more prophetic. .. . 
Jesus reached the sublimest heights of 
prophecy when he prayed that his dis- 
ciples might be one, and his prayer was 
| prophetic of more than a united church, 
because a church in which all the mem- 
bers are united in the love of the Father 
for the Son is itself a prophecy of a united 
; world. That is an ideal worthy of the en- 
| thusiasm ef the loftiest souls. 

a 


No one | 


There isdivision | can do something ; at least, so far as he 
| has ability and opportunity, he may seek 


to lessen prejudice and increase knowl- 
edge ; he may live as a brother to all with 


| whom he has any relations ; he may enter 
| a little way into the splendor of the truth 


which teaches that God is in every flower 
that blushes, every tree that bears fruit, 
every mountain that rises toward heaven ; 
in the bending and tender sky, sin the 
burning stars; but still more, in every 
human being, pervading all, hallowing 
all—and infinitely transcending all. 
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